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The Listener 


for a Viewer 


There is a special place for The Listener 
in every home where television entertains. 
If you are a regular viewer, this weekly 
journal of the BBC brings into your hands 
the pick of the week’s broadcast talks 
which you might otherwise have missed. 
When you buy The Listener you invest in 
the best of contemporary thought on 
current affairs, science, religion, art, 
literature, philosophy, and music. New 
verse by eminent poets is published 
regularly; mew books are reviewed 
weekly. Take The Listener every Thursday 


—on its merits. You will appreciate them. 
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How free 
are Russian 
writers ? 


Many words have flown from the Russian 
pen since the Revolution in 1917, and 
much controversy has raged in Britain as 
to the influences that surround the Soviet 
writer. 


Do authors in the USSR have to * toe the 
Party line’? Is criticism stifled? Are 
novelists allowed a free hand to develop 
their own ideas, their own theme and style? 


SOVIET LITERATURE, monthly maga- 
zine of writing and the arts from the 
USSR,. provides a practical answer to 
these queries. 


For this journal includes new novels, short 
stories, poetry, drama, colour plates, art 
and literary criticism—as well as a sec- 
tion on literature and the arts in other 
countries. 


SOVIET LITERATURE costs 1/6d. a 


copy (post 6d.) or 6/6d. for six months 
subscription. 


Send for a copy TODAY. 


To Collet’s Bookshops, 

% 44 &45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 

2 2/- a sample copy of 8 

6/6 forg months subscription to 
SOVIET LITERATURE. 
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Youth Looks Back 


HY is it that so many undergraduates are turning 
W their eyes from the modern world and falling 

under the spell of a religion of the backwoods? 
The urbanity of cultured and liberal-minded Churchmen has 
recc itly been disturbed by the discovery that Billy Graham— 
and all he stands for—is taken more seriously in Oxford and 
Cambridge than their own finely spun compromises. Nor is 
it \ory different in other universities. Eager converts to the 
ne’ salvation army—which differs from the old in little ex- 
ce} such trifles as the absence of uniform and tambourines— 
are well organized and hold crowded meetings. Whether a 
st. cat is taking a science or an arts degree seems to make 
no d.fference: the cause of this puzzling phenomenon lies 
de per. All over the country, in all walks of life and at all 
Je .'s of education, we find a similar situation. The extent 
of «/e return to religion may be magnified, but where it 
ex the type of religion that appeals is one that disregards 
sc >larship and defiantly prefers a rival authority: either an 
in ble Bible or an infallible Church. Nor is this reaction 
so -') confined to religion. What is sometimes called the 
Ne . Conservatism is concerned with much more than party 
lab. 's and traces of it can be found in all political camps. It 
is .s though youth has taken on the defence of crumbling 
tr. ions, rebelling against the rebels of yesterday. The 
re’ .cd morals of the “twenties have a jaded, morning-after 
lo... The Bright Young Things are now rather more than 
m:.\ \:e-aged and their offspring regard them with appropria‘e 
se. rty. At this rate, we may see a Puritan revival. 

13 easy enough to talk about the swing of the pendulum 
anc tne revolt against the father. No doubt this is part of 
the story. It is also true that nineteenth-century rationalism 
was 00 cerebral. It too often assumed that the main 
business of life was to win an argument. It failed to reach 
the dceper layers of the mind or engage the emotions and the 
imagination. The new generation is therefore driven to 
desperate measures to redress the balance. But this need 
not and, indeed, should not be necessary. Reason was not 
always a cold goddess. She was exciting enough to the 
French Revolutionaries and British Radicals and still seems 
so to those who see in modern knowledge the power to 
make a new world. Estranged from social realities, man fills 
the void with fantasies. Whitehead’s dictum is true in a 
sense other than he intended: * Religion is what an individual 
does with his own solitariness.” 
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BOMBS OR 


In Goa the Indians are 

employing it against Christ- 
ians, but in Pakistan the Christ- 
jians—strange to relate—are pre- 
paring to offer it against Indians. 
This comes about because the 
Christian Zamindara League has 
decided to use this Gandhian 
technique in order to demonstrate 
against the Indian occupation of 
Kashmir. It is an odd and 
confusing state of affairs. I am 
all for an invasion with banners 
instead of bombs, but what if 
the other side is not impressed 
by what Gandhi called * soul- 
force’? 

The orthodox answer was 
given, of course, by Gandhi 
himself during World War I. 
He advised the British people to 
lay down their arms and oppose 
Germany by non-violent means, 
even if this meant that Germany 
occupied Britain. This, however, 
is not the view of Mr Nehru, 
wko was prompt to send troops 
to Kashmir to repel invading 
tribesmen. Nor is it the opinion 
of his Minister of Education, 
Maulana Azad, who confessed in 
a seminar on Gandhi's outlook 
that he could not see how such 
methods could be applied in the 
settlement of all international 
disputes. 


A Question of Faith 

It is tempting to dismiss all 
such ideas as mystical moonshine, 
but I have heard the Gandhi case 
defended by hard-headed Indians 
who have given up all religious 
beliefs and adopted Western 
rationalism. Many pacifists in this 
country pin their faith to non- 
violent resistance. I fear that my 
own faith is not of this high 
order. I suspect that if the 
Portuguese ultimately clear out 
of Goa they will do so because 
it is no longer profitable to remain. 
Meanwhile they are clinging obsti- 
nately to the fiction that Goa is 
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BANNERS? 


not even a ny, but a part of 
Portugal it 
Sauce for | sander 

ORTUC up by its 

many ¢ c admirers as a 
model co State—not 
even exce! Lire. This may 
be so. It ie necessary hall- 
marks of rty and illiteracy 
and the C! is firmly in the 
saddle. It : »% that by some 
standards | guese colonies, 
like Portu prisons, leave 


nothing to | ired. But if you 


want demo nstitutions, free- 
dom of 5s , and religious 
toleration, ' ust go elsewhere. 

The ma}: of the Goans are 


not Catholic t Hindus. Despite 
this, part o1 taxes they have 
to pay m: ns the Roman 
Catholic Ch in Government 
schools the, anot even learn 
their own la ige, and there is 
compulsory struction in the 
Catholic relig The attitude of 
Dr Salazar summed up in 2 
Statement he mude on the radio 
that progre measured every- 


where by degree of * occi- 
dentalizat attained. By 
* occidenta Dr Salazar means 
Portuguese Not everyone, I 


think, would agree with such a 
definition 

I can understand why Catholic 
Portugal is opposed to satyag- 
raha, but curiously enough the 


ceat disturbances in Bombay, following the march on Goa 


Gandhi method has now caught 
the interest of Catholics in 
Argentina. Having failed to 
dislodge Peron by an armed 
revolt, they have turned to non- 
co-operation and civil disobedi- 
ence. In a leaflet distributed in 
Buenos Aires on Assumption 
Day Catholics were enjoined to 
stay away from work and observe 
non-violent resistance. “We 
must paralyse the life of the 
nation. Our only weapon will 
be civil disobedience*. But it 
requires the rare combination of 
a saint and an astute politician 
to lead such a movement to 
victory. Neither in India itself, 
nor anywhere else in the world, 
can I see signs of a worthy suc- 
cessor to Gandhi. 


Canon’s Roar 

YANON H. K. LUCE has 

fired a broadside at Cam- 
bridge. He is shocked by the 
growth of fundamentalism among 
undergraduates. He is particu- 
larly disturbed by the invitation 
to visit Cambridge issued to 
Billy Graham. College authori- 
ties hastily denied any official 
complicity and there has been a 
lively correspondence in The 
Times. The vicar of Cambridge 
University Church and the Regius 
Professor of Divinity declare 
that the mission is ‘a private 
venture and does not commit the 


. 


University, or the Church in the 
University’. I feel a good deal 
of sympathy with the Canon’s 
protest. It may be, however, 
that the fundamentalist is correct 
in thinking that it is useless to 
carry on an argument that you 
are bound to lose. It will be 
interesting to see whether Sir 
Anthony Eden selects modernists 
or fundamentalists to fill the 
three vacant bishoprics on his 
hands. No doubt the Foreign 
Office provides a better training 
than a seminary for making such 
a delicate choice. 
Lovers and Lunatics 
SEE that Austrian doctors 
have been dealing with queues 
of Italians demanding to be 
declared no longer insane. In all 
these cases the applicants allege 
that they were certified insane in 
East Prussia while it was part of 
the same Reich as Austria. No 
confirmation of their story can be 
obtained now that East Prussia 
is behind the Iron Curtain, and 
the Austrian courts have accord- 


ingly been granting the necessary 
clearance. Armed with these 
documents, the happy Italians 


return to their own country with 
proof thet when they married 
they were out of their minds and 
are consequently entitled to a 
decree of annulment. 

As there is no divorce permitted 
in Italy, it is only by such an 
ingenious subterfuge that matri- 
monial entanglements can be 
unravelled and couples who have 
parted can re-marry. The au- 
thorities have now put a stop to 
the racket, just as they ended a 
dodge based on an ancient treaty 
of getting Rumanian divorces 
registered by a court in Turin. It 
may yet be, however, that love 
will find a way. 

The Golden Cage 

HE assumption behind the 

rumours about Princess Mar- 
garet is that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is as capable as his 
predecessor of plotting behind the 
scenes to prevent the re-marriage 
of a divorced person. Otherwise, 
there is no real parallel in the 
two cases. Within the Church of 
England there is a by no means 
negligible body of opinion which 
is willing to permit the re-marriage 


of an innocent party, but this 
receives very little official ex- 
pression. The reaction of the 
popular newspapers clearly shows 
that the majority of people are 
impatient of theological subtleties 
and regard the ecclesiastical ban 
as an absurd «nachronism. 

Those who think that the 
Church no longer counts forget 
that it can stili obstruct common- 
sense reforms that may affect 
their own pri) ate lives. Whatever 
the truth about Princess Marga- 
rets marriage intentions, the 
great mass of -eople who uphold 
the monarch will applaud her 
decision to rry a man of her 
choice, if anc \vhen she makes it. 
The gilded c  chis one thing, but 
a golden cays quite another. 


The Elevent! ommandment 
CCORLD G to a survey of 
young p who passed 

through We .wood Scrubs last 

year, abou: ‘1ree out of four 
claim to members of the 

Church of <ngland, although 

hardly one ten really knows 

what this r-ns. ‘Too many 


young priso: «"s’, we are told in 
the Annual }.eport of the Prison 
Commission, reach their eight- 
eenth birthd., without having 
been taught the elementary prin- 


ciples of ri and wrong and 
tend to grow _» thinking that the 
only thing it matters is to 
avoid being | und out’. This is 


situation as 
some people nake out, but it is 
an undoubte. fact that religious 
revivalism often makes an impact 
on the semi-''':terate, whereas the 
more intellec. al presentation of 
Christianity cannot reach them. 

Does that mean that what is 
regrettable in ...dergraduates may 
be desirable in Teddy boys? | 
don’t see how we can avoid the 
conclusion that it is no use 
expecting peo; e below a certain 
level of education to arrive at a 
scientific and rational outlook. 
To take an extreme case, what 
could a rationalist—or for that 
matter, a Christian modernist— 
say to an Ajirican pygmy? I 
suppose the logic of this is that 
until the level of education is 
universally raised we must go on 
supporting fairy-tales where no 
other language is understood. I 
don’t like this solution, but I am 


not such a 


not able to think of any alterna- 
tive. 


Science and the Public 

HAVE spoken to several pub- 

lishers recently about the dearth 
of good popular books on science. 
They agree that the fault is with 
the scientists themselves. Some 
take up a rather snooty attitude 
towards the specialist who tries 
to explain what he is doing to the 
ordinary man. On one side, there 
iS a misguided attempt to treat 
science as a sacred mystery; and 
on the other, there is the un- 
fortunate attitude that expects 
bigger and better miracles. I am 
glad that Dr Bronowski rebuked 
the Bishop of Bristol for en- 
couraging this demand for sen- 
sationalism. 

Dr Bronowski was speaking at 


a public meeting at Bristol 
sponsored by the Rationalist 
Press Association. Dr Julian 


Huxley also spoke, although he 
had been appearing on TV in 
London only a few hours before. 
He was followed by Ritchie 
Calder, and the trio represented 
the most popular writers on 
science that we possess. Until 
their number can be increased, 
1 am afraid there is not much 
chance of the large scale edu- 
cation of the public which Dr 
Bronowski so eloquently advo- 
cated. 


Those Blessed Pants 
ITH So much in suspense I had 
to see the fight between Nino 
Valdes and Don Cockell. Valdes 
was allowed to wear the pair of 
white pants which had been bless- 
ed by a Cardinal, provided they 
were covered by a darker material. 

Victory was assured 
At first the Cuban heavyweight 
angrily protested that there is no 
religious freedom in England 
His manager, Bobby Gleason, 
intervened in a heated argument 
as to whether they were talking 
about religion or superstition with 
the really profound remark that 
if you believe in something, it is 
religion—in fact, religion is a 
name for the particular super- 
stition in which you have faith. 
I don’t think a professional philo- 
sopher could have landed a neater 
knock-out. Hector HAWTON. 
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The Holy Shroud of Turin 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


Both priests and scientists are divided in the present contro- 


versy as to the authenticity of the alleged shroud of Jesus 


it is known as ‘Sindonology’—the study of 

the reputed shroud (sindon) of Jesus. 
Group-Capt. Leonard Cheshire, vc, has given us 
a succinct account of this shroud, with excellent 
illustrations!. He, like many men of greater 
distinction, is sure that it is no bogus relic, as are so 
many that figure in Catholic lore and cult, but the 
shroud that, according to St Nino (about 335 ap), 
was removed by St Peter from the sepulchre of 
Jesus. Our certain knowledge does not go back 
further than the fourteenth century, when it came 
into the possession of the Charnys de Troyes; it 
was taken to Turin in 1578, and has remained there 
ever since as the property of the House of Savoy. 
In 1205 a shroud of Jesus is said to have disappeared 
from Constantinople, and mention is made of such 
a shroud in the seventh century. Whether either 
of these shrouds was identical with the one now in 
Turin is open to dispute. Nor is there any modern 
or earlier corroboration of what St Nino tells us. 

A shroud transmitted to the Church by St Peter 
would have been an important piece of Christian 
evidence, and we should have expected a cult to 
have grown up early around it, entailing a continuous 
stream of testimony to miraculous cures. But so 
far no miracles have been reported. 

Scientific curiosity about the shroud began in 
1898, when it was photographed by a Signor Pia. 
At that time there were—so it is said—no marks on 
it other than some brown stains, which from a liti'< 
distance gave the vague outline of a man’s bod) 
When Signor Pia developed his plate he was as 
tonished to see on it a definite human figure; the 
colours that appeared on the plate proved that the 
shroud had been imprinted with the negative ima 
of a body formerly wrapped up in it. His find): —s 
served tradition. 

The excitement caused by Pia's discovery led ‘o 
further investigations by many. In 1902 {\or 
Delage, a freethinker and a biologist of repute 
who had spent one and a half years in studying the 
shroud, reported the conclusions he had reached to 


A NEW science has developed in recent years; 


How Christ Was Crucified,’ article in Picture Post, April 9, 19°5 
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the French Academy. He insisted that there was 
no trace of pigment and that both the back and the 
front of the figure on the shroud were anatomically 
flawless. Faking was quite out of the question. All 


the phenomena revealed a man who had been | 


crucified, and the nobility of the features strongly 
suggested Jesus. 

Berthelot, the Academy’s permanent secretary, 
had done his best to prevent the hearing of Delage’s 
report and refused to allow its publication. All 
this tells against Berthelot’s impartiality unless— 
a most unlikely possibility—Delage’s argument 
betrayed an ignorance and a lack of logic that 
would disgrace the French Academy in the person 
of a distinguished member. 


Photographic Evidence 


Catholic historians were convinced that the holy 
shroud of Turin wes a fake. - Delage suffered 
widespread ridicule and rebuke. Among the 
eminent Catholics of our own day who have denied 
the traditional claims for the shroud are Canon 
Chevalier and Father Herbert Thurston, SJ. 

In 1931 came a revival of interest. A Commander 
Ernie took over twelve photographs which confirmed 
Pia’s inferences and those of Delage. 

A little over a decade ago Dr Paul-Vignon and 
Dr Pascal argued the case respectively for and 
against the genuineness of the shroud. In 1951 
was published a detailed and well-illustrated study 
by Dr R. W. Hynek, a Catholic Hungarian physician. 
The number of believers in the shroud’s authenticity 
seems to be steadily on the increase. 

If the judgment of a number of physiologists, 
aided by highly skilled photography and the use of 
chemical tests, is sound, this large piece of linen 
must have been either the shroud of Jesus or that 
of another who was subjected to the same treatment 
the Gospels record of Jesus. The presence of 
blood-stains is certain, and the linen well suits the 
Roman period, though it would be hazardous to 
insist on a date sometime-in the first century of 
our era. 

Prolonged investigation is said to have established 


the following facts: the piercing 
by nails of the wrists (mot the 
hands); scourge-wounds, caused 
by a whip loaded with metal balls; 
two large circular wounds on the 
left and right shoulder-blades, due 
to the friction of a cross-beam; 
a large bruise on the right cheek 
caused by a back-handed blow 
from a stick (see Mk xv, 18); a 
lance-thrust in the fifth gap of the 
ribs (see Jn xix, 34); and a num- 
ber of small wounds on the fore- 
head and the back of the head. 
The head-wounds both Cheshire 
and Dr Hynek believe to have 
been caused by a crown of thorns, 
while Dr Paul Vignon thinks they 
are due to pressure from a metal 
cap. Cheshire opines that 
‘a circlet, such as Arabs still use 
today over their head-dress’, 
served to check the flow of blood, 
and traces of this circlet have 
been revealed (it is said) by close 
study. 

Dr Hynek, in his Maz Bolesti 
(The True Likeness), alludes to the 
evidence of a surgeon that, in 
the case of people undergoing 
protracted agony, ‘a so-called 
hydrocardium is formed in the 
pericardium’; ‘this hydropericardium has a tra: 
date serum which is very like water’. If the hear’ is 
pierced, the hydropericardium will flow at the samc 
time as the blood, but in greater quantities. These 
facts illuminate a much-debated text, Jn xix, 34. © 
Hynek says that traces of a transudate serum ha-.c 
been found on the shroud of Turin. Dr Pu! 
Vignon made elaborate experiments, which, in | is 
opinion, showed that the negative image on the 
shroud was produced by ammonia vapour given 
off by the body in a state of excessive perspirativ” 
and reacting to the myrrh and the aioes used fo 
its embalming. The corpse, he concluded, mus! 
have vanished or been removed from the shroud 
shortly after having been enwrapped in it. 

If in the teeth of the verdict of the physiologists 
we maintain that a faker with his paint-brush 
produced all or most of the details on the shroud 
that give so strong an impression of the passion of 
Christ as related in the Gospels, we-must ask why 
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The face ‘ Christ ?—a photograph of the upper part of the Turin shroud 


he departed from tradition on several points. 
Jesus appears in art carrying a heavy cross over his 
right shoulder. But in Roman times the condemned 
man had the cross-beam (not the cross) attached to 
both shoulders; examination of the shroud, as we 
have seen, is held to prove the attachment of the 
cross-beam. Piercing of the hands is always shown 
in pictures and crucifixes, nor is a circlet over the 
crown of thorns ever represented. 

According to the Synoptic Gospels, the body of 
Jesus was wrapped in a sindon, a word which 
Liddell and Scott inform us may be used of a 
garment or napkin of fine linen; but * shroud” is 
a legitimate translation. John (xx, 7) says that 
when St Peter entered the tomb he saw ‘the 
soudarion that was about his head, not lying with 
the othonia, but wrapped together in a place by 
itself." This episode recalls what we read in 
Lk xxiv, 12, where othonia are mentioned, but 
nothing is said of a soudarion or a sindon. Manu- 
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script evidence, as well as the use of the word 
othonia, makes it probable that the Third Gospe! 
has been interpolated here by a reader of the 
Fourth. Dr Hynek equates soudarion with sindon 
But it is more likely that soudarion is the equivalen! 
of the Latin sudarium (‘a napkin or cloth to wipe 
off sweat’). Cheshire equates soudarion wi'h 
neither sindon nor othonia. Liddell and Sco’! 
translate othonia as ‘linen cloths’ and ‘liner 
bandages’, and quote Herodotus (Hist. ii, 86) fo 
so naming Egyptian mummy-wrappings. 

Cheshire holds that St Peter believed in th: 
resurrection of Jesus because he saw the soudari:” 
so folded as to show that a head had been remo, 
from it without altering its shape and that | 
othonia, bandages binding the feet and the han: 
which lay under the sindon, were in their origi: 
position. This is to strain the meaning of ° 
text. It looks as though the Fourth Evangelist k: 
nothing of a sindon, but only of a head-wrapp 
and a number of wrappings for the body. If Jn xx 
is a description of what really happened, anc 
the Synoptists are correct in their mention of : 
sindon, then we must conclude that the body 
Jesus had disappeared with its shroud. This vi. 
favours the theory of a theft of the body, perh: 
for burial elsewhere, rather than a resurrect 
The body-snatchers, if they were friends, n 
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have provided Jesus with a new, clean shroud 
before reburial. As we have seen, Dr Paul Vignon 
was convinced that the body must have vanished 
or been removed from the shroud very soon after 
being enwrapped in it. 

The medical and other experts who have examined 
the holy shroud of Turin have certainly made out a 
good prima facie case. But the historical evidence 
very much weakens it. Delage was confident that 
the shroud lacked every trace of pigment. Dr 
Paul Vignon notes that besides the blood-stains 
there are marks of a pinkish colour, which must be 
the result of either miracle or fraud—he rejects the 
idea of fraud. But what was the point of such a 
miracle? Fraud seems the only reasonable expla- 
nation. 

John Calvin, who saw the shroud, was certain 
that the image on it was painted. The late Father 
Herbert Thurston, SJ, states that ‘in 1598 
Paleotto’s reproduction of the image on the shroud 
is printed in two colours—pale yellow and red’. 
The pinkish marks noted by Dr Paul Vignon are 
probably due to a fading of the red pigment seen 
by Paleotto. Father Thurston further observes that 
‘while witnesses of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries speak of the image as being then so 
vivid that the blood seemed freshly shed, it is now 
!arkened and hardly recognizable without minute 
attention’. It is difficult not to agree with him 
that for blood-stains to remain vivid for over a 
thousand years and then to fade within the last 
four centuries is hardly credible. 

We seem to have reached an impasse in the so- 
called science of ‘Sindonology’. The historical evi- 
dence is irresistible that the figure of the crucified 
Christ has been partly, if not wholly, faked. A 
shroud with blood-stains and probably once 
holding the corpse of a crucified man was made 
use of as the painting-ground. How it was preserved 
until it reached the Charnys de Troyes remains a 
mystery. 

Have the experts, after all, gone astray in their 
diagnosis? The importance of the matter demands 
a commission of both Christian and non-Christian 
investigators, who shall do their work as thoroughly 
as those who recently *‘ debunked’ the Piltdown 
skull and jaw. Radioactivity should probably be 
used in addition to other tests. If the authenticity 


of the shroud is finally put beyond dispute, this 
will not prove the truth of the resurrection of Jesus, 
though it will confirm the faith of believers; but 
the historicity of Jesus and his death by crucifixion 
can no longer be doubted by rezsonable men. 
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PORTRAIT OF ALBERT SCHWEITZER | 


THE SAINT IN THE FOREST 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 


Was Schweitzer—doctor, musician and theologian—justified in leaving the 
responsibilities of Western civil':ation to work in Equatorial Africa? 


HEN Zarathustra was alone, howevc;, 
he said to his heart: could it be possib -! 
This old saint in the forest hath not > 
heard of it, that God is dead !’ These words—wh 
Nietzsche rather too consciously meant to 
shocking—must be qualified before they are app 
to Schweitzer. He was perfectly well aware of 
destructive criticism of orthodox Christianity | 
before he withdrew from the modern world 
the depths of the African jungle. Unwitting!: 
himself had contributed to it. He also read 
omens of the great storm that broke over Eu: 
two years after his departure, and he was right 
was the end of an epoch. Faith in reason 
inevitable progress, and of every day and in e\ 
way getting better and better, was shattered. 
Similarly, he was quick to diagnose the sickness 
that gave rise to Hitler and Mussolini. The we'd 
seemed to be plunging inco « nother dark night. 
The situation [he wrote’ has not been produce: 
the War; the latter is onlv < manifestation of it .. . 
clear now to everyone that the suicide of civilizatic 
in progress. What yet remains of it is no longer : 
It is still standing, indeed, because as yet what is s1\! 
left of it has not been exposed to the destruction \.. 
has overwhelmed the rest, but, like the rest, it is 6 
on rubble, and the next landslide will very likely 
it away. 
Reverence for Life 
Such dark oracular prophecies sound more 
profound in German. An obvious example ‘s 
Spengler’s The Decline of the West, which im- 
pressed Schweitzer, yet left him unsatisfied. As a 
physician, he was not content to predict the dea‘ 
of the patient. He sought a cure. At this point our 
hopes rise, for is it not what we are all seeking? 
But when at last we come upon the master formula 
in The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, it 
is hard not to feel disappointed and even cheated. 
Let Schweitzer himself describe how he came 
upon the great secret that would restore civilization. 
It was almost a mystical experience, and probably 


the first time that illumination has come at the 
sight of a hippopotamus: 

I seemed to myself to be like a man who has to build 
a new and better boat to replace a rotten one in which 
he can no longer trust himself to the sea and yet does 
not know how to begin. 

While in this mental condition I had to undertake a 
longish journey on the river....The only means of 
conveyance was a small steamer towing an overladen 
barge....Slowly we crept upstream, laboriously 
feeling—it was the dry season—for the channels between 
the sandbanks. Lost in thought, I sat on the deck of the 
barge, struggling to find the elementary and universal 
conception of the ethical which I had not discovered in 
any philosophy. Sheet after sheet | covered with dis- 
connected sentences, merely to keep myself concentrated 
on the problem. Late on the third day, at the very 
moment when, at sunset, we were making our way through 
a herd of hippopotami, there flashed upon my mind, 
unforeseen and unsought, the phrase, Reverence for Life. 
The iron door had yielded: the path in the jungle had 
become visible... . 

To Schweitzer, this was the moment of truth, 
the clue to the meaning of life. The famous phrase 
is the foundation of his philosophy. There can be 
no doubt that many people find it rich and meaning- 
ful, but to others it seems about as helpful a contri- 
bution to the ills of civilization as the sacred syllable 
Om. Be that as it may, it is certainly a clue to our 
understanding of the man himself. What he had 
achieved may not have been a practical means for 
pacifying the world, but it was a means for unifying 
his own experiences. He had not ceased to be a 
Christian and his belief in God was unshaken, but 
the phrase which sums up his message and expresses 
his own unique way of life might just as well have 
been uttered by a Buddhist. 

The Schweitzer story is known to everybody. It 
is the stuff of which legends are made. In an earlier 
age he would have been canonized if he had retained 
his orthodoxy. But like the existentialists, he puts 
deeds before inte!lectual formulation. It is tempting 
to speculate on what road the author of The Quest 


of the Historic Jesus would have taken if he had 
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Schweitzer at his missionary hospital in Gambon 


not abandoned theology. It was certainly a dange:~ 
ous road because he demonstrated that the Jesus 
of the Gospels did not foresee the development 
the religion he founded, but mistakenly believe 4 
that the end of the world was very close. Cons:- 
quently, it is almost impossible for anyone in t! 
twentieth century to understand the state of mind 
of the real Jesus. Clearly, if you take this vie. 
there are only two alternatives: you must eithe: 
retreat into mysticism or go forward into unbelic! 

Schweitzer chose mysticism; though not, of 
course, of the contemplative kind. The mystic who 
takes to administration or politics is often remark- 
ably successful, as many Quakers and Catho 
saints show. It must not be thought, however, th 
Schweitzer consciously turned aside from theo! 
because he felt some intellectual difficulty. T! 
strange necessity that drove him on gripped h 
early in his life. Even as a child he had a taste [ 
punishment. There is a small but revealing incide 
when he refused to wear an overcoat because 1! 
poorer boys in the village had none. Every time | 
repeated his refusal his father boxed his ears, but 
he persisted in his disobedience and accepted h 
punishment stoically. This set the pattern of his 
life. Looking back on it at the age of seventy-fiv., 
he wrote: 


How wonderful have been the experiences vouchs. << 
me all these years. When I first went to Africa ! 
prepared to make three sacrifices. To abando: 
organ, to renounce the academic teaching activi 
which I had given my heart, and to lose my finan: 
independence, relying for the rest of life on the help 
friends. These three sacrifices I had begun to make an 
only my intimate friends knew what they cost me. Bui 
now there has happene@® to me what happened to 


to 


Abraham when he was prepared to sacrifice his son. 
I, like him, have been spared the sacrifice. 

That is what the hospital at Lambaréné meant to 
him. It was something that he had created, as 
physical and intimate in its relationship as his own 
flesh and blood. He made the Great Choice which, 
according to the existentialists, is the hall-mark of 
authenticity, and the only thing which really matters 
in life, at the age of twenty-one. He had returned 
to the University of Strasbourg from his year of 
military service and everyone predicted a brilliant 
career. He decided to devote the next nine years 
to music, science, teaching, and preaching, and then 
turn his back on it all at the age of thirty. 

He confided this programme to Helene Bresslau, 
the daughter of a Jewish professor, and she showed 
a rare understanding. At first he had no thought 
of leaving Europe, but he stumbled, almost by 
accident, on the report of the Paris Missionary 
Society, which complained of a lack of missionaries 
and doctors in the French colony of Gabon in 
Equatorial Africa. From that moment, as he put 
it: *“ My search was over’. 

Practically everyone except Helene Bresslau, who 
was to become his wife and co-worker, was baffled 
and astounded that a man who could have earned 
fame as a musician, or risen to eminence as a 
scholar and theologian, should yield to what seemed 
a quixotic impulse. A French woman appealed to 
him with unanswerable logic: ‘ You want to help 
medically? Splendid. Stay in Europe, give lectures 
and recitals. Write books that will bring you 
royalties and you will make enough money to 
send twenty doctors out there instead of just 
yourself.” 


An Heroic Struggle 

But the urge was too powerful for logic to avail. 
Schweitzer, then head of one of the colleges at 
Strasbourg University, reverted to the status of a 
student in the medical department. While he 
studied medicine, he still managed to give concerts, 
preach sermons, and write his book on Bach. When 
he had qualified as a doctor, he married Helene 
Bresslau, and they left for the small mission on the 
shores of the Ogowé River in the heart of a tropical 
forest. 

The rest of the story does not need re-telling. The 
Schweitzers waged an heroic struggle against a 
pestilential climate and often the ingratitude of the 
natives. In World War I they had to leave their 
hospital and were interned in France. The whole 
enterprise was threatened again in World War II 
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by the clash between the Free French and the 
Vichyites in the colony. Inevitably, the hospital 
was cut off from supplies. But Schweitzer had by 
this time powerful friends abroad, and at the end of 
the War the long struggle of his life was crowned by 
success. He was a world figure of which post-wa: 
Germany was also proud. He had given the Goeth« 
centenary address in Frankfurt in 1932, under the 
shadow of Hitler, and he returned to Frankfurt in 


1949 to be present at the bi-centenary celebrations of mediocrities. 


of Goethe's birth. Four years later he was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

When Einstein met him at Princeton he said: 
* There, in this sorry world of ours, is a great man.” 
After all accounts are added up, it will probably be 
agreed that the man himself is greater than his work. 
All who have felt the impact of the remarkable 
personality that he fashioned for himself must feel 
that it looms up like a mountain out of a fog-bank 


Without Fig-leaves 


HEN I first made my 
acquaintance with the 
rationalist movement I 


was rather surprised to discover 
that the word ‘sex’ was taboo. 
Surprised—because in the then 
innocence of my understanding I 
had thought that people who 
professed enlightened views on 
matters of religion might be 
expected in all confidence to be 
similarly * advanced ° in the field 
of intimate personal behaviour. 
Why it should have been so I 
never ascertained for certain, but 
I suspected that in the early days 
of the movement there had been 
some enterprising spirits who had 
not only rejected the Christian 
dogmas but had disowned the 
Christian ethic, as it found 
expression in the sexual code. 
Now and again the name of 
Eleanor Marx was mentioned 
with an undertone of scandal, 
and the incident of the re-publica- 
tion by Charles Bradlaugh and 
Mrs Annie Besant of Dr Knowl- 
ton’s The Fruits of Philosophy, a 
Malthusian treatise, was spoken 
of only to be deprecated. That 
sort of thing, I gathered, didn’t do 
any movement any good. To be 
called atheists was bad enough, 
when you were really rationalists 
or agnostics; but to run the risk 
of being labelled * free lovers * or 
some such dreadful thing would 
be most detrimental to the cause. 
That (the time I am writing 
about) was some thirty years ago 
when the generation who had 
known Holyoake and Clodd and 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


A book traces recent 
changes .cxual morality 


Leslie Steph and T. H. Huxley 
and the res: . -re still active and 
in full cont: | of the machinery 
of propagan 2 They were firmly 
of the opin. on that Rationalism 
and Sex sh: :!{ never go to bed 
together, a: 1 nothing that the 
militantly ov isnoken Joseph Mc- 
Cabe could say or do induced 
them to mod fy their attitude. 
Today, when ritionalism is identi- 
fied (wron in my opinion) 
with that is called 
Scientific H ~anism, things are 
so different | \.' we find published, 
under the (imiliar imprint of 
Watts & ¢ a book (Morality 
Fair: Vagar'-s of Social Conduct, 
by Geoffrey Williamson, 15s) in 
which the wor. ‘sex’ must appear 
on every p 


The Victorian Age 


That is bad enough, in all 
conscience. ut there are alsc 
the illustrations... Pin-up girls, 
young ladies in bloomers and 
bikinis, in panties and scanties 
and with no! on but them- 
selves’. Really I cannot refrain 
from quoting one of the few 
Latin tags that | remember are 
included at the end of the dic- 
tionary: O tempora! O mores! 

In the fifty or sixty centuries of 
civilization there can have been 
no period so full of violent and 
wholesale change as the one in 
which we men and women of 


middle life have lived through. 
The Victorian Age is separated 
from the Second Elizabethan by 
a great gulf in which have been 
tumbled the conventions, the 
established customs, the accus- 
tomed routine, the well-worn 
ways that our grandfathers ac- 
cepted as fixed and final. 
However much they were re- 
pudiated in practice, the moral 
ideals, the ethical principles, of 
the Victorians were generally 
held to be those which had been 
sanctioned and ordained by the 
Christian Church from the be- 
ginning. Although in theory men 
and women were equal, there was 
a double standard in moral 
behaviour which men understood 
and women were supposed to 
know little about. Divorce was 
still a rarity, and there was 
abundant talk about the sanctity 
of the marriage-tie—yet the streets 
of London and the other great 
cities were thronged after nightfall 
by hordes of predatory women. 
The ‘fallen woman’ was a 
stock subject of the stage, as it 
soon would be of the screen also, 
but she was never mentioned in 
polite circles. Birth control was 
still referred to as Malthusianism, 
when it was referred to at all-— 
which was very seldom. VD 
was spoken of as the social evil, 
or under some other deliberately 
mystifying euphemism. 
crime of Oscar Wilde was un- 
mentionable. Almost as wicked 
were those women and girls who 
revolted against the thick layers 
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of clothing which were supposed 
to be the guarantee of female 
modesty. Right up to the time 
of the First World War women 


and girls went for a dip at the ~ 


seaside swathed in costumes 
which were grossly suggestive, 
since they left nearly everything 
to the imagination. Today there 
is no need for spy-glasses to see 
the worst. 


A Delicate Question 


Only those who have lived 
through the revolution can ap- 
preciate its imimensity. The 
curtains have been pulled back, 
the windows have been flung 
wide open, a fresh breeze blows 
where before there was dingy 
fustiness, a furtive nastiness. On 
the whole the change has been 
for the good, as almost everyone 
will agree save some of the 
gentlemen with their collars the 
wrong way round and the unco’ 
guid ladies of the Mothers’ 
Union. 

In 1891, Mr Williamson in- 
forms us, Anne Thackeray Ritchie 
posed to a friend a _ delicate 
literary question. * Do you think 
the English public would allow 
me to quote the fact of the 
Dame de Palais, the Princesse des 
Ursins, escorting the King to bed, 


carrying a sword, a lamp, and a 
pot de chambre?” She supplied 
the answer herself: ‘I am afraid 
not!’ 

In 1954, Mr Williamson goes 
on, the novelist Miss Marghanita 
Laski penned a letter to the 
editor of the \Vew Statesman & 
Nation (who published it), in the 
course of whic) she also posed a 
delicate literar. question. I find 
myself stupid!. confused over this 
question of « ene literature .. . 
Maybe these >ooks lead people 
to adultery, bi: a far more usual 
cause, I thi, attractive 
members of ‘>< opposite sex (of 
course, thesc .ould be banned). 
I have won {| whether what 


these books <i, to teach people 
how to cop 2, but since so 
many marr fail because 


people don »w how to, and 


the birth-ra' causing anxiety, 
one can't fe: nh knowledge can 
be called co ing or even anti- 
social... | read obscene 
books myse 1 it may be that 


I am corrup I am a wife and 


‘mother and e appeared on 


television.” 

Havelock how well do I 
recall his re as I took leave 
of him, t! ‘| his principal 
volumes < ology had been 
published ir the freer climate of 


\nnette Kellerman 
ashions of that period 


America !—would have smiled his 
wise, old smile over that. And 
we, as we read what Mr William- 
son has rescued for us from the 
files of the daily and weekly 
press of the sexual vagaries, the 
changes in moral standards and 
practices and the way of looking 
at things that the years have 
brought, should remember with 
gratitude the pioneer, self-sacri- 
ficing, and often self-damaging 
and destroying work of such men 
as Havelock Ellis and Bradlaugh 
and Edward Carpenter, of such 
women as Barbara Bodichon and 
Josephine Butler and Mrs Seaton 
Tiedemann (she gets a_ well- 
deserved page here) and Marie 
Stopes. 

The battle is not yet won 
completely, but it goes on, and 
those who still think of ignorance 
as the protective garb of virtue 
are in retreat. Mr Williamson’s 
lively pages make that clear 
beyond doubt. *Sex’ is no 
longer a word necessarily as- 
sociated with the whisper and 
the snigger but a synonym of 
truly vital knowledge and under- 
standing. 

But don’t let us make the 
mistake of thinking that this 
revaluation of Sex on saner and 
healthier lines is an indication of 
general intellectual advance. It 
represents a triumph over what 
for want of a better name we 
may call Victorianism, and some 
of the early rationalists would 
not have been altogether pleased 
to hear the word they tabooed 
now shouted from the house-tops. 

But they who lived in the eager 
dawn of rationalism would have 
been still more surprised at the 
spectacle of hundreds of thous- 
ands rallying to Dr Billy Graham, 
of tens of thousands acclaiming 
the warrior God of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses. People wear next to 
nothing on the beach, but their 
minds are still stuffed with fears 
and superstitions and _ horrid 
fables. But that is another story 
and does not fall within Mr 
Williamson's chosen field. For 
what he has done with all the 
skill of a practised journalist 
(there will be no complaints that 
this book is unreadable!), and 
the story he has to tell, let us be 
unfeignedly thankful. 
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The World of the Child 


by F. H. GEORGE 


Professor Piaget’s work on child psychology 


should also be of great interest to philosophers 


HE translation from the 
I French of Professor Jean 
Piaget's The Child’s Con- 
struction of Reality (Routledge) 
should be of the utmost interest 
to that rather ill-defined group 
called *‘ Child Psychologists ’, and 
perhaps even more so to the 
many followers of Piaget’s genetic 
philosophy. It is an attempt to 
supply more of the developmental 
aspects of the processes of per- 
ception and conception and is 
’ therefore closely related to prob- 
lems of sensory perception both 
in psychology and philosophy. 
The book is lengthy,  well- 
written, and a fine piece of 
scholarship; we have come now 
to take all this for granted from 
Professor Piaget. There are 
excellent summaries at the end 
of each chapter and a final 
summary at the end of the book, 
all of which greatly facilitates its 
reading and leaves the reader in 
no doubt about its ultimate 
findings. 


Vast Experience 

The first chapter deals with 
the development of the ‘ object- 
concept’ in the child. The 
method here, as it is throughout, 
is carefully to describe the be- 
haviour of the small group of 
children the whole analysis is 
based upon, and to generalize 
upon these examples. In fact the 
generalizations are based also on 
Professor Piaget's vast experience 
with children, and on his intimate 
knowledge of the subject. Thus 
perhaps the detailed analyses of 
the children that are amply 
sprinkled throughout the pages 
of the book should be primarily 
understood as illustrative of the 
points that are made in the rest 
of the text. To the reviewer the 
whole technique succeeds ad- 
mirably and makes fascinating 
reading. 

The ‘object-concept’ is not 


inherent in the individual, but 
develops little by little. According 
to Piaget, six stages seem to 
stand out. The process starts in 
a somewhat ¢ iTuse way in which 
the sensory-m. tor assimilation of 
the act of ir ant-feeding is the 
first definite ‘age. Here the 
infant appear ‘o act in terms.of 
the simples’ pictures of the 
immediate ar changing environ- 
ment. No s- +3 of the notion of 
permanent jects are forth- 
coming as t, although the 
processes :.cognition, so inti- 
mately bour _p with perception, 
are beginni:. 0 take effect, and 
from this s\ igs the notion of 
anticipation. hese early accom- 
modations ti environment are 
largely 2ntiated and serve 
the inherited ‘-ucture and primi- 
tive innate ‘unctions of the 
organism. 

The next steges see the notion 
of permane° irising and perme- 
ating all movements of 
accommod: 1, followed by the 
search, at { . random and then 
systematic, missing objects, 
and finally representation of 
invisible dis; .cements. 

These six 7es represent some 
fourteen to twenty months at the 
beginning of ‘ie child’s life from 
birth onwa The behaviour, 
which is more or less familiar to 
every parent, involves at first the 
simple feeding response, the 
recognition o! arts of the child’s 
environment, and _ individual 
people in that environment— 
such as the nother, father, and 
of course sisters and brothers, 
Nanny, and so on. Progress 
towards the sense of permanence is 
obviously being made when the 
child, on being shown one part of 
a total object with which he is 
familiar, starts searching move- 
ments, presumably for the rest of 
the object. This culminates in the 
search for absent stimuli (objects 
as we now come to think of them); 


the idea of permanence may be 
assumed to have taken place. 

It is quite clear that in dealing 
with children we are in the 
behaviouristic position of having 
to infer the reasons for acts from 
their outward behaviour, and the 
process of recognition, for ex- 
ample, is that of dealing appropri- 
ately with a stimulus that has not 
been shown for the first time to 
the infant. 

Since the development of the 
concept of individual objects in 
the world constructed by the 
child leads to the arrangement of 
those objects in the realistic 
external space, the latter has 
replaced his egocentric space. 
This merely amounts to the fact 
that the individual child seems to 
construct early in life the notion 
of an external world quite inde- 
pendent of himself. This is of 
great interest to philosophers; at 
least to those who do not doggedly 
insist On separating the formal 
from the factual in the classical, 
but largely misleading, Kantian 
manner 


The Measure of Truth 


The third chapter deals with a 
subject that has already ‘been 
treated at some length by Piaget, 
that of causality. Finally, in the 
last short chapter we have the 
development of the temporal 
field. 

Professor Piaget has recon- 
structed the child’s development 
of nearly all the characteristics 
that the philosopher treats of in 
his analyses of knowledge, par- 
ticularly of the * external world ’, 
The questions are how do we 
come to think of objects having 
individuality, permanence, and 
certain structures and relations 
which the ordinary man assumes 
his experience to justify. Philoso- 
phers have tended to assume that 
logical analysis in terms ulti- 
mately of what is intuitively 
satisfying is the final measure of 
truth. Piaget's analysis aims to 
tell us how, in terms of behaviour, 
these beliefs appear to arise in 
fact. This makes Piaget's book 
of undoubted psychological value 
as it tells us more about the 
empirical facts of the human 
organism’s development; the 
more interesting question per- 
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haps is how much it tells us of 
the philosophical aspects of the 
world. In my view this book has 
very considerable philosophical 
interest and importance. 

Piaget sets out to bring to- 
gether the observations he has 
made, by appeal to a theoretical 
system in which such terms as 
* accommodation ’, ‘assimilation’, 
‘sensori-motor intelligence’ etc., 
play a characteristic part. The 
theory, while not complete or 
formalized, lays out a_ very 
plausible account of what takes 
place in the child’s development, 


and the central issue of the 
development of the ‘ object- 
concept’ seems thoroughly well 
handled; it carries conviction. 
The central point in the theory is 
stated best by Piaget himself, in 
answer to his own question as to 
how the evolution of this physical 
world of the child takes place. 


He says: ‘It can be explained 
only by the development of 
intelligence. Intelligence pro- 


gresses from a state in which 
accommodation to the environ- 
ment is undifferentiated from the 
assimilation of things to the 


subject’s schemata to a state in 
which the accommodation of 
multiple schemata is distinguished 
from their respective and recipro- 
cal assimilation.” 

For the rest, the only doubts I 
feel concern the bases for the 
inductive generalizations that are 
made. How much difference is 
there ultimately between Piaget’s 
method of clinical observation 
and the method of introspection ? 
Certainly the full paraphernalia 
of experimental method is not 
used here, and it would not be 
easy to see how it could be. 


IN SEARCH OF KNOWLEDGE—VI | 


Learning About Sociology 


by DONALD 


G. MACRAE 


Advice to laymen who want to know more about human societies 


HEN I was first asked to write thi 
article I welcomed the suggestion. Soci- 
ology, I felt, is too little known; yet :t 


has a distinguished past, a flourishing present, and 
a promising future. Its subject, the understanding 
of social structure and social change, is of genera 
interest and importance. In consequence it shou 
be both pleasant and useful to do something | 
make sociology better known and more accessib|: 
And then doubts and difficulties began to ass 
me—problems of a kind by no means confined 
sociology, but ones which increasingly make 
difficult the popularization of scientific and acaden 
knowledge in almost every field. 

It is a commonplace to talk of the specializaticn 
of knowledge, of the barriers which arise not mere 
between subjects, but between the different su! 
divisions within subjects, and of the failures of 
communication within science which follow on this. 
But the matter goes further, and communicatior is 
more and more failing between scientists and scho) irs 
and the lay public. 

Where a subject is full of exotic and picturesque 
detail this gap may not be noticed but where 
themes are abstract and technical, analysis refined, 
and where detail may seem trivial, ludicrous, o 
even disgusting, then the gap between the expert 
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and the intelligent layman yawns its widest. More- 
over, the layman quite rightly expects an overall 
survey of the field, a map at once accurate but not 
too detailed. Increasingly this is just what the 
expert is either unable or afraid to give him. Often 
he is unable to attempt the task because of that 
specialism within subjects which we have mentioned, 
but more often he is afraid of the judgments of his 
co-workers on his temerity, even-his vulgarity, in 
daring to present the outlines of a subject without 
either the fine detail or the doubts and qualifications 
which hedge in every subject at its growing points. 
Out of this situation springs on the one hand 
sensationalism and inaccurate reporting, on the 
other that obscurantism which is the chief foe of 
reason in this century. 

Now as sociology has developed it has contained 
an ever-diminishing proportion of picturesque 
matter and an ever-growing quantity of merely 
technical material. In addition the subject has in 
the last few years definitely grown too large for any 
one person to be sure of his grasp of even the outlines 
of the whole field. Any suggestions, then, on 
* Learning about Sociology * must be both tentative 
and trammelled by the lack of good, simple maps. 
There is, indeed, one small-scale map of surpassing 
merit available, but it can only benefit those who 


already know something of the terrain, for it contains 
a mass of reduced detail and indications, beautifully 
but densely ordered, of value rather to those who 
have learned something of sociology rather than to 
those who still have all to learn. This is Professor 
M. Ginsberg’s Sociology (OUP, Home University 
Library). This admirable book devotes more space 
than is probably necessary today to questions of 
race and eugenics, but as a judgment and account 
of the subject as a whole it could scarcely be bettered 
It is certainly superior to even its best Continenta! 
rivals, the little manuals of Cuvillier in French and 
von Wiese in German. 


The Theoretical Foundations 


More approachable is Professor Sprott’s Scien: 
and Social Action (Watts), which, rather than 
surveying the whole area, concentrates on a numb 
of problems of contemporary research such as 
structure of small groups, the assimilation 
immigrants by an alien culture, delinquency, e!- 
This is a witty book which has the unusual me! 
of showing the sociological mind at work a 
provoking the appetite for more extended far: 
I think that the reader who has enjoyed Sproit 
will want to turn to the classics of the subject 

Of the classical authors undoubtedly the fo: : 
most important are Pareto, E. Durkheim, L. ' 
Hobhouse, and M. Weber. The first of these is 
quite unapproachable in his strengths and we:' 
nesses by anyone learning about sociology for ‘> 
first time, but all the others, though tough in pa 
can be of value to intelligent goodwill. Durkheim 
to my mind the greatest of sociologists—could 
approached either through his study of Swici/ 
(Routledge, International Library of Sociology) « 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Allen & 
Unwin). In the former Durkheim present 
fascinating factual study of the nature and causes of 
suicide which is also a theoretical exploration of 
the frontiers of psychology and sociology and at 
the same time a demonstration of the ways in which 
social structure channels behaviour. The latter, 
more difficult, book is a classic in the study oi 
primitive religion which concentrates on explaining 
how social structure influences our’conceptions of 
the nature of the world, and how institutions can 
be analysed and explained in terms of their function: 
in and for society. It is therefore a decisive book in 
the making not only of modern sociology but also 
of social anthropology. 

Hobhouse, like Durkheim, did his best theoretica! 
work in constant contact with an important range 


of social facts. There is no single book so full of 
méat for the student of society as his Social Develop- 
ment (Allen & Unwin) but most unfortunately it is 
out of print. His classic Morals in Evolution (Chap- 
man & Hall) is however available, and in it the 
reader will find not only the most complete account 
yet given of the origin and development of human 
morals in their institutional aspects but the frame- 
work of Hobhouse’s greatest achievement. At 
first this achievement may not sound very exciting, 
but it is of central importance that we should have 
some adequate classification of the various types of 
society, and it is this that Hobhouse gives us. 
But it is not all; we are even today only at the start 
of an understanding of the problems of social 
change, but here at least is an account of such change 
in so far as it is developmental, continuous and, to 
use a necessary but unfashionable word, progressive. 

The work of Weber is turgid, pretentious and 
fragmentary as compared with that of Durkheim 
or Hobhouse, but it has proved fruitful in research 
and theory, for buried in it is the concept of a 
social science as unified as classical mechanics, and 
though this model may prove something of a will- 
o’-the-wisp it yet provides a goal for work such as 
that of Professor Talcott Parsons which many find 
exciting and significant. Secondly, Weber's writings 
have provided a series of hypotheses which, like his 
analysis of the relations of Protestantism and 
capitalism, have been fecund in areas far beyond 
sociology proper. There is a good volume of 
translations of Weber, representative and wide- 
ranging, by Gerth and Mills called simply From Max 
Weber (Routledge), and its introduction is probably 
the most helpful account yet given of this difficult 
but important writer. 

No modern survey of the present situation in 
sociological theory is known to the present writer, 
but most of the relevant issues are discussed in two 
forthcoming volumes of Collected Papers in Sociology 
and Social Philosophy, Vo\. 1, On the Diversity of 
Vorals, Vol. If, Reason and Unreason in Society 
(Heinemann), by Morris Ginsberg. These papers 
deal not only with topics already touched on in this 
article, but with the relations of sociology with 
both philosophical and psychological—especially 
psycho-analytic—issues. Another book due to 
appear soon is edited by D. G. MacRae, and this 
volume of Readings will be published by Routledge. 
It represents a deliberate attempt to cover by 
selection the theoretical preoccupations of past and 
present sociologists. 

Current sociological research covers a huge area, 
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but, consciously or not, the theoretical framework 
of what is being done will mainly be found in the 
above works. Out of this current research I select 
a few books which seem to me representative and 
easily available. Everyone is interested in socia! 
differences, and three books will tell us much about 
class: T. H. Marshall, Citizenship and Social Class 
(CUP), D. V. Glass (ed.), Social Mobility in Britain 
(Routledge), and T. H. Pear, English Social Di/ 
ences (Allen & Unwin). The first of these is acute 
and general, the second is technical but of first-rate 
importance, while the third is discursive, chatty, 
and illuminating. We are all also interested in 
social differences arising out of ethnic mingling, «1d 
such books as M. Freedman, A Minority in Britcin 
(Valentine Mitchell) on the Jews, or A. Richmon., 
Colour Prejudice in Britain (Routledge) 
F. Henriques, Family and Colour in Jamaica (Ey ‘ 
Spottiswoode) will provide information and 
questions which cannot always be answered a 


Industrial Life 

Another growing field, shared with psych: 
is the study of industrial life from a sociolo: 
point of view. Two recent books from wh 
have learned much are the study of the 
worker by a team under Professor Simey (Live: >. 
UP) and T. Patterson, Morale in War and ; 
(Parrish). Nor, when industrial disputes are vcing 
thought of should F. Zweig, The British WV r 
(Pelican) be forgotten. As a general backgrour 
these problems a non-sociological work des 
inclusion here: Clegg and Flanders (eds.), 
System of Industrial Relations in Britain (Black 
The need to mention this book underline: 
arbitrary nature of many of the boundaries fix 
the social sciences: ultimately one cannot 
economics, politics, sociology, etc., in the isolo on 
that some academics demand and expect. 
last book defies the classifications, and that it « oes 
and must do so points a moral to anyone eng. zed 
in learning about any subject whatever. 

To many people the word sociology conjures up 
only one picture—that of the social survey in which 
the life of some group or area is delineated ani 
anatomized. Such surveys are certainly very 
numerous and the making of them has ng 
pedigree reaching back at least as far as (' e 
eighteenth century. Such surveys can and do make 
excellent reading, they are often of value to the 
administrator or the planner, they gratify a periect'!y 
respectable curiosity about ourselves, and, in partycu- 
lar, about our neighbours, but the making of them 


is not the chief end of sociology; rather are they 
subsidiary, the accumulation in an ordered way of 
useful data; means to the end of social under- 
standing. Much the most important of such enter- 
prises since the War has been the Third Statistical 
Account of Scotland (Oliver & Boyd) of which four 
volumes on Ayrshire, East Lothian, Fife and 
Aberdeen have appeared. The word ‘statistical’ 
means here, in the words of the eighteenth-century 
deviser of the first of these Accounts, ‘an inquiry 
into the state of a country for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantum of happiness enjoyed by 
its inhabitants and the means of its future improve- 
ment. However that may be, this new account 
will mean that for Scotland there will exist a record 
of social composition and social structure extending 
over a century and a half. The sociological value of 
this long record of a whole society is incalculable. 

Social change and the interlocking of function 
are the subject of Social Change in South-west 
Wales (Watts), by T. Brennan et a/. The area is 
small, but the material is rich. Here is the pic- 
ture of an industrial society in its work and leisure. 
This is a book that benefits from being thoroughly 
known. 

At the opposite extreme of size may be mentioned 


. a first-rate amateur survey of Seunthorpe and its 


Families (Lindsey and Holland Rural Community 
Council) which gives a fascinating picture of an 
English industrial boom town without fuss or vain 
regret for other and dead ways of life. Surveys of 
youth are especially given to such exaggerations but 
Fisher and Jordan, Self-portrait of Youth (Heine- 
mann) is a recent and admirably sane exception 
which brings out the importance of inter-generational 
differences in our social! structure. : 

As the reader must have gathered sociology is 
nothing if not various, and this is part of its fasci- 
nation. S. Andrzejewski, Military Organization and 
Society (Routledge) is a tough but brilliant and 
neglected book; J. Banks, Prosperity and Parenthood 
(Routledge) is good social history which illuminates 
at least two purely sociological problems; D. 
Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (OUP) is an urgent 
tract on the moral dilemma of our times; all three 
are sociology and all three worth reading in 
themselves and as contributions to the unfolding 
science of society. 

The reader must not hope for an easy answer to 
all social problems from his study of sociology, but 
in that study he will, I trust, find ground for hope 
and also something of the satisfaction and excite- 
ment which is the reward of all science. 
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Geneva’s Shame 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


to the city of Geneva. To most the name at 

once conjures up pleasant associations—.a 
beautiful lake flanked by the Jura range on one side 
and the foothills of the Alps on the other; the 
rapid Rhone streaming out where the lake ends; 
and, if you have a car or your friends have, a run 
through mountain valleys to Chamonix and thx 
foot of Mont Blanc. To the politically minded 
conjures up UNO and ILO and whatever hopes f: 
mankind such initials may imply. Geneva is « 
international city. 

But I am not here concerned with that. T: 
historian Geneva is above all the city of the Refo: 
ation. True, it was later for four years the hom 
Voltaire; but in the end he could not do with tc 
Genevese nor they with him, and his chatea' 
Ferney is just over the French frontier. By 
Reformation Geneva historically stands or fal! 

The Genevese are proud of this and, I th 
justifiably so. For (at the risk of offending th : 
single-track Secularists who judge all superstiti: 
equally bad and think belief in a historical Jes. 
worse, if possible, than belief in the Mass) I ho J 
that the Reformation was a step forward. It 5 
not Freethought, but it made Freethought inevita. 
Naturally, therefore, one of the chief sights ° 
interested me was the monument put up in our 
time to commemorate the Reformers. It is 
imposing affair—a long, high wall, in the centre .f 
which stand colossal figures of Farel, Caly..., 
Beza, and Knox. Below them on either side, to 
emphasize the international character of the move- 
ment, stand figures of Oliver Cromwell, William 
the Sileat, Coligny—victim of the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew—and other national champions of 
the Protestant cause. 

This is all right. I do not wish a single stone 
unbuilt. But I was also interested in another figuie 
in Genevan history. In 1553 a homeless refugee 
walked into Geneva seeking safety. He was a 
Spaniard, Miguel Serveto, better known to us as 
Servetus. He was altogether with the Reformers in 
their quarrel with the Pope, but he went further 
than they did. He found the doctrine of the Trinity 
no more warranted in Scripture than the primacy 
of Peter or the sacrifice of the Mass. He argued with 
Calvin and made a life-long enemy. He was a 


| HAVE recently paid a ten-day visit—my first— 


There is no adequate 
memorial to humanist 
Michael Servetus_ in 
Geneva, the scene of 
his martyrdom. His 
statue (right) at Anne- 
masse was torn down 
by the Nazis in 1941 


skilled anatomist and anticipated Harvey in his 
theory of the circulation of the blood. Now, in 1553 
he was in desperate straits. He had been arrested 
at Lyons by the Inquisition, but had broken prison 
and made for Geneva as the nearest non-Catholic 
territory. There he was recognized, arrested, and 
tried and condemned as a heretic. Calvin (let us 
give him his meagre due) would have had him 
beheaded. But the city fathers were merciless; and 
Servetus was burnt alive—with doubtful legality, 
for the old laws against heretics had been annulled 
when the Reformation began, and the only civil 
penalty recognized was banishment. 

I wanted to see what amends Geneva had made 
to the memory of Servetus. At Champel, the 
eastern suburb, there is a Rue Michel Servet; and 
near by, at the junction of two roads, behind 
railings and almost hidden by bushes, there is a 
stone monument. Having with some effort dis- 
covered this, I read on one side the inscription: 
Fils respectueux et reconnaissants de Calvin, notre 
grand réformateur, mais condamnant une erreur qui 
fut celle de son siécle, et fermement attachés 4 la 
liberté de conscience, selon les vrais principes de la 
Réformation et de |’ Evangile, nous avons élévé ce 
monument expiatoire le XXVII octobre MCMIII 
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(‘ We, respectful and grateful sons of Calvin, our 
great Reformer, yet condemn an error which was 
that of his age, and firmly attached to freedom of 
conscience, according to the true principles of the 
Reformation and the Gospel, have erected this 
monument in expiation on October 27, 1903) 
On the other side, facing the other road, I read: 
Le XXVIII octobre, MDLIII, mourut sur le bicher a 
Champel Michel Servet de Villeneuve d’ Aragon, né 
le XX1LX septembre, MDXI1 (‘On October 27, 1555. 
died at the stake at Champel Michael Servetus, « 

Villanueva in Aragon, born September 29, 1511 °). 
And that is all. Three hundred and fifty yea: 


had to elapse from the day Servetus was burnt 
before Geneva made public acknowledgment of her 
crime; and then she put up this. Calvin still stea's 
the limelight from his victim. He is “the great 


Reformer 


The doing to death of Servetus 5 


by JOHN 


HAT strikes one most about these nov 's 
W is the overpowering sense of sin, suffering 

as a result, retribution by a total accept- 
ance of religion, and an implied divine pardo 
This is of course part of Mauriac’s belief as 
Roman Catholic, but many critics maintain that 
is precisely this religious dogmatism that ruins 
work as first-rate art. 

Mauriac is accused of being a propagandist, 
without cause, but it may appear that his Catho!: 
cism is the unifying factor of plot and characters 
in his novels. His originality lies in his applicat 
of religio-moral psychology to problems which h: . 
a real significance today. By this | mean his pye- 
occupation with the states of minds of his characte: s 
Sin, in the New Testament sense, can be committe 4 
by licentious imagination as well as actions. This 
is a precept of Christianity which most Christians 
conveniently ignore. 

For Mauriac religion is an antidote to distu: ocd 
minds, and the influence of religious faith in incu !- 
cating peace of mind is everywhere evident in his 
work. Action in these novels is relatively un- 
important—what matters is the state of mind of 
the character before and after the act. Desqueroux, 
in Thérése, may * deserve’ the fate Thérése had 
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The Novels of Francois Mauriac 


A powerful novelist » citing on Catholic themes 


“an error” for which not Calvin, but “ his age” 
is really to blame. And of Servetus we are told 
only the date and place of his birth, and the date, 
place, and manner of his death. Of his contribution 
to science and to an at least more rational theology — 
not a word. And the thing set up is hidden in an 
unfrequented corner behind railings and bushes. 
Expiation? I call it an insult. 

The least the Genevese could have done, when 
they built their famous Wall of the Reformation, 
Was to put a statue of Servetus beside the others 
with an inscription commemorating his life-work. 
Calvin did some necessary work at Geneva, and 
some that was unnecessary. Let him have his due. 
But let Servetus have his; and let the two men, 
enemies in life, be reconciled in stone. Both helped 
to make the modern world of which Geneva and 
we are part. Will Swiss Humanists take this up? 


HEWLETT 


designed for him but it is Thérése, a far more 
‘human’ character, who suffers. Whichever way 
you look at it—and it is to Mauriac’s credit that his 
pictures of Thérése’s father and husband are not 
sympathetic thus complicating the plot—Thérése 
had sinned and must suffer. In the novel The End 
of the Night we feel that she has suffered enough 
and at least should be given peace, but her agony 
increases. The road to salvation lies through 
suffering. The poor demented woman is given 
peace only after an agony of suffering and self 
torture. In Thérése we do not find the same domi- 
nance of Roman Catholic propaganda as in That 
Which Was Lost, The Dark Angels, Genetrix, and 
A Kiss for the Leper, etc, but, in his own introductory 
notes and the character of Anne de Trave, it is 
suggested that faith will end the despair of Thérése, 
which is clearly seen in her thought and actions. 


The Catholic Solution 


Mauriac appears to almost applaud suffering in 
this sense. The process of religious and moral 
purification only increases with one’s own sense of 
one’s unworthiness. The first sin is pride (orgueil), 
the damning one despair which yields only to belief 
or faith, usually in someone or something extraneous 


For Francois Mauriac religion is an antidote 


to oneself. For Mauriac, faith in the Rom: 
Catholic religion is the solution. The mediey 


scholar may argue that Mauriac’s novelty lies in 
parade of the traditional seven deadly sins .0 


modern dress while the drama expert would add 
that, like Jonson before him, Mauriac has introduc 
the theory of humours into the modern novel w 
characters who have the individual and soc 
problems of modern society. On the other han 
it could be argued that Mauriac’s Catholic nov: 
are merely a novel version of the theories containe. 
in Ibsen’s The Wild Duck, which need not necessarii, 
connote religious faith with Livslégnen or the |ifc 
illusion. It is because Mauriac has the courage to 
equate the total acceptance of religion with peace 
of mind in the modern psychological sense that his 
novels have a relevance to contemporary individual 
and social problems. In the Freudian vocabulary 
we may be inclined to dismiss this acceptance of 
religion as a process of sublimation, but it must be 
remembered that mental/moral problems often 
remain after physical needs are assuaged. * Philos- 
ophy may infuse stubbornness, religion only can give 
patience’ (Dr Johnson: The Idler). Patience in 
the government and governed regarding action and 
its result in the political sphere, is an essential! 
virtue of democracy but may become a cancerous 
vice under other political conditions. 

Another feature of Mauriac’s novels is that in 


most of his portraits of sinners we find that their 
offences are either outside the law or are not 
punished by the authorities. Suffering or punish- 
ment is ultimately imposed by the individual on 
him or herself, by thinking over the past and the 
feeling of remorse that follows. This remorse then 
leads to despair. The value of religion would be 
in danger of being relegated to that of a curative 
medicine were it not that emphasis is also made on 
the necessity of adapting oneself wholly to Christian 
ethics. It appears to some that death-bed repentances 
are bargains made to meet any extremities that may 
arise afterwards, also to reconcile the dying to 
death. Dr Johnson, speaking of disinterested action 
or benevolence, made this attitude quite clear, ‘to 
act from pure benevolence is not possible for finite 
beings. Human benevolence is mingled with vanity, 
interest or some other motive ’ (Bosweil’s Life). It 
is to the everlasting credit of Mauriac that he does 
not attempt to blind one to the facts. You can 
either take religion to be a psychological curative 
medicine, or a comforting belief in making one’s 
life happier, or the assertion of one’s spiritual faculty. 
The main point is— Believe *. The whisky priest, 
in Greene's The Power and the Glory, is a far happier 
and contented being than the embittered lieutenant— 
in all his sin and guilt, he still retains faith. 

An anti-Roman Catholic or atheistic critic, while 
recognizing the merits of Mauriac gua novelist, 
would deprecate his work as savouring too much of 
calculated propaganda. A Roman Catholic critic 
would put all the emphasis on the latter Mauriac. 
Both miss the point. 


The Reader Must Decide 


Flaubert’s statement * A work of art designed to 
prove anything nullifies itself’ is not strictly correct. 
All novels try to prove something, but the greatest 
writers keep their conclusions under control, i.e. 
part of the narrative and not superimposed on to it. 
(This I take to be Flaubert’s meaning.) It may be 
arzued that with a novelist as intensively Catholic 
as Mauriac it is almost impossible to decide without 
partiality as to the appropriateness of Flaubert’s 
Statement. Unless there exists a strict and a priori 
definition of the novel, the problem does not arise. 
More important than all critical hypotheses is the 
fact that in Mauriac’s novels we find problems 
discussed that will always exist in the imperfect 
world created by beings who also presume to the 
possession of a moral sense or faculty, sometimes 
called conscience. The reader must decide whether 
the solution offered is satisfactory. 
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| WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE ?—VIII | 


The Mistake of Modern Philosophy 


by E. H 


HUTTEN 


A physicist complains that philosophy has become separated from science 


OST philosophers spend most of t! 
time trying to explain what philosoph, 


and to justify what they are doing. Un! 
the scientists, they worry about what does or « « 
not belong to their special domain and whether 
or that road which leads to it is the right 
Today, even more than ever, the philosopher: 
occupied with fencing off their domain from 
of science, and they often go so far as to say 
the fence between them cannot be climbed; 
oppose philosophy to science. 

The view that philosophy and science are sepa ; 
and even rival, kinds of knowledge is commo: »> 
almost all schools of modern philosophy, tho . 
sometimes it is well hidden by a thick growti 
verbalism. This view is both historically a‘i 
materially incorrect. It is true that science ‘s 
mainly concerned with doing something, e 
philosophy is talking about what we do; but “ie 
two cannot be separated. In order to unders: 
how this separation has come about, let us h: 
glance at the history of philosophy. 
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The Pursuit of Knowledge 

Both philosophy and science arose durin: 
classical Greek age. In fact, philosophy was 
the pursuit of all knowledge; the sciences as wr 
have them today were not yet split off from it, an 1 
their division into academic subjects is of er/ 
recent date. Science, in our time, is very different 
both in content and in method, from what th 
Greeks took it for. They did not have the planred, 
deliberate, experiment which characterizes mod ‘tu 
science, but we must not forget that they did make 
careful observations. Science has developed sin ¢ 
then, and it would be wrong to say, as sore 
philosophers seem to do, that science and phil. .>p 
have nothing to do with each other because the 
early attempts at explaining the world were not 
properly scientific, in the modern sense. 

But philosophy, that is, talking about the {acis 
and theories by which we try to describe the world, 
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has changed very little, if at all, from what it was 
in the days of the Greeks. There actually are some 
philosophers even today who expressly uphold the 
philosophia perennis and pose the same problems 
and try to solve them in the same way as did the 
Greeks. Paradoxically, this pious ancestor worship 
is farthest from the spirit in which the Greeks 
talked and wrote. The majority of modern 
philosophers, however, reject some, if not all, of 
the answers which the Greeks gave to their philo- 
sophical questions; but they have kept the same 
questions. They have discovered, so they say, new 
answers and new methods for obtaining these 
answers; and so they have invented one -ism after 
another in succession. But whether they are 
traditional metaphysicians (Christians, idealists, 
materialists, or what have you), or phenomenalists, 
or empiricists, or positivists, or ‘linguists’, or 
* therapeutical ’ philosophers, they all are brothers 
under the skin. For they have kept Greek episte- 
mology, that is, a special philosophical theory of 
knowledge, as the basis of their various -isms. 
They have kept also a philosophical, and often 
religious, theory of human nature which is expressed 
in their views about moral conduct. 

The philosophers accept therefore, implicitly if 
not explicitly, the Greek conception of knowledge 
which consists in somehow matching the ideas in 
our heads with the things outside of it. This 
involves—whether the philosophers are aware of it 
or not—preconceived ideas about mind and body 
which are inherited, ultimately, from the Greeks and 
from Jewish-Christian theology. And so beneath 
all modern philosophy lies the so-called mind-body 
problem, that is, the problem of healing the split 
between mind and body after having first severed 
the one from the other. All this is the result of 
forgetting that the original Greek problems and 
their solutions represent the first attempts at 
understanding the world and ourselves—problems 
which can be posed and solved today only by 
science. In this way philosophers invented ‘pure’ 


philosophy—a separate, academic, discipline in 
opposition to science (which is now burdened 
down with vested interest). The special * philo- 
sophical * objects and methods they talk about are, 
at best, the facts and concepts of early, primitive, 
science; and philosophy has so become cut off 
from the actual science of the day on which it was 
originally based. 

Let me say immediately that I do not want to 
belittle the Greek achievement. Far from it; for 
the climate of rationality, during the short period 
which lasted from the lonians to the death of 
Aristotle, brought about the scientific mode of 
thought that distinguishes Western civilization from 
all other, previous and present, civilizations. in 
which the magic-religious kind of thinking has 
always predominated. The Greeks were obsessed. 
above all, by the problem of knowledge; and they 
wanted to know not only the world around then 
but, even more so, themselves. So they tried « 
discover a few basic elements like fire, water, aii, 
earth, and, finally, the atoms, in order to build ) 
the external world and to explain it. Similarly, the 
observed the basic traits of human beings, the 
moods and passions, and they invented concep: 
like idea and cause in order to explain how an 
what we perceive. Moreover, they invented, or a° 
least codified, logic—a system of rules intended ‘~ 
check the truth of our statements, something which 
no other culture has developed before or sin 
Not content with speaking the truth, they want: 
to prove that they did so. Greek philosophy rep: 
sents the emergence of the rational argument « 
against the more primitive and emotional mann 
of thinking. 


The Traditional Problem 


But since then two thousand years have gone b) 
and what characterizes our rational attitude is that 
we discover new facts and change our thinking 


accordingly. We do not blame Aristotle because 
his law of motion must be rejected today; it was 
the first time that such a law was formulated 
at all. 

The Greeks took both external Nature and their 
own nature as they thought they found it, ready- 
made, fixed once and for all, and separated one 
from the other. Thus the traditional problem of 
knowledge was how to make a bridge between 
external and human nature. I am well aware that 
what I am saying here is very crude: but I want to 
bring out that epistemology is based on assumptions 
about the Nature of nature and of man—something 


which, today, belongs to the domain of physics and 
of psychology. 

Indeed, it is a matter of history that Plato and 
Aristotle ruled Western thought for a long time 
until the new physics of Galileo and Newton showed 
that we had to think, at least about the external 
world, in a different way. Philosophers simply 
could not go on arguing about the physical universe 
as they had done before; and after a struggle 
physics was allowed to follow its own path. Most 
modern philosophers, in fact, reject any ontological 
speculation about the physical world as bad meta- 
physics; and they accept the view that to argue 
about it is possible only on the basis of the facts 
and theories of physics. 


Philosophy and Psychology 

The philosophers are nowadays anti-meta- 
physical in so far as they have recognized that 
philosophy cannot do the job of physics. But 
they persist in believing that they can do the job 
of psychology—they are * metapsychologists *, For 
they argue about the two problems of knowledge 
and of human conduct, and they formulate, discuss, 
and try to solve these problems in the Greek manner, 
as if there were no science of psychology today. 

Historically, psychology was the last of the 
sciences that separated out of traditional philosophy. 
This is one of the reasons why philosophers have 
so neglected it. Another reason is that they fear to 
end up without a subject-matter of their own, 
since all the other sciences have left the philo- 
sophical ambit. There are other, and perhaps more 
important, reasons, but, whatever they are, can 
the philosopher speak about knowledge, how we 
think and see and perceive, and about the will, 
without bringing in modern psychology? When 
philosophers wrote, until the middle of the last 
century, about Human Nature and the Passions, 
they were quite justified in doing so since there was 
then no science of psychology and hardly any 
clinical observations or laboratory experiments. 
But how can they justify today their attempt to 
explain what knowledge is in terms of Aristotelian 
universals, Lockean sensations, Kantian categories, 
or Cambridge sense-data? The associationist, 
Static, theory of mental processes was, I suppose, 
better than none at all, but it is no longer acceptable. 

Now you will say that philosophers have given 
up theorizing about the human mind because the 
Linguistic Revolution has changed all this. The 
simple empiricism of earlier days, for example, has 
passed and sense-data are no longer regarded as 
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the ultimate stuff of which either the internal or 
the external world is made. Philosopiners do not 
speak nowadays about the things existing in the 
world but about their names, that is, about words 
and the use we put them to. They do respect science 
and do not want to meddle in it. In some, limited, 
sense this is true. The linguistic twist which has 
been given to modern thought is a turn in the right 
direction; it mitigates but does not abolish ‘he 


epistemological fallacy. 


Science and Common Sense 

Philosophy as a meta-theory, in the sense that it 
is about words and not about the things the wor 's 
refer to, is not automatically proof against epist«- 
mology. For the philosophers explicitly uph 
the view that the use of our words is not to be bz 
on, or judged by, the science we have of the th: 
to which the words refer. At best, they a 
Common Sense as a fund of knowledge which 1. 
regulate our use of words. But the common s: 
of today is the science of yesterday and the su, 
stition of tomorrow; it cannot be used as a 
to the science of today. In other words, the phil: 
phers still pretend that they can argue about th: 
independently of science, that theirs is a spec: 
domain which can be fenced off from science, and 
that they follow a special, philosophical, road to 
get there. 

Ryle says, in his Dilemmas, ‘1 do not thin! it 
makes much difference to the issue whether th >.< 
ultimate elements of matter are described as je 
Greek atomists described them or as the twenti. »- 
century nuclear physicist describes them. Nor ¢» 
I think that it makes much difference whethe: «¢ 
consider old-fashioned guesses or recent conc! e 
discoveries about the mechanism of percept 
No wonder that so much of modern philosc shy 
reads like belles-lettres and that to philosopnie 
has become akin to writing literary criticism. 

But, then, what about the ‘therapeutical’ 
philosophers who, following Wittgenstein, clair 
that they can ‘ cure’ a philosophical problem a, 
it were a headache? They may have seen correctly 
the limitations of rational argument; but their 
very claim condemns them—they want to 
amateur psychiatrist. And think about the 
view of human nature this claim implies, : 
that intellectual argument alone suffices to 
an emotional state. Once more, philosop)y 
set up as a rival to science. 

Enough has been said, I hope, to show that even 
the most modern philosophers cut off their philos- 
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ophy from science while, in the Greek beginning, 
they were one; and that they must remain together. 
The great philosophers of the past were exactly those 
who openly busied themselves with the conceptual 
problems arising from the science of their day; 
and they often contributed significantly to it. This 
brought about what little progress philosophy has 
made in the last two thousand years. For, as 
philosophers, we want to argue rationally, and 
this means to base our arguments on the facts and 
theories of science and to check them by the rules 
of logic. Like the Greeks, we still want to find out 
what is real and to say what is true, even though our 
science and our arguments are different from theirs. 

It is not enough simply to do things; we must 
also explain what we are doing, and so we invent 
concepts, hypotheses, and theories; that is, we 
argue. The Chinese, for example, had many of the 
practical discoveries before the West and we took 
them over from them; they never succeeded in 
building up science as we have it, for they were 
unable to develop logic and rational argument. 
The job of the philosopher is thus just as important 
as the job the scientist does; both are needed to 
make up the rational attitude, and if someone 
prefers to do one job rather than the other, it is 
merely a division of labour. 


Separation of Science and Philosophy 

There is the strange myth about that science 
represents a special point of view which we may 
adopt for some things, but not for others. This 
view is as distorted as that of * scientism ’, which 
makes science into a set of blind, emotional, beliefs, 
or a substitute for religion. The two views arise 
from, among other reasons, the separation of 
science and philosophy; for to cut off one from 
the other makes us forget the underlying urge to 
understand that has produced both philosophy and 
science. 

If the scientist works blindly and without thinking 
critically about what he is doing, he turns into a 
crank (as some have done) and ends up in the 
murky reaches of pseudo-science. If the philosopher 
spurns science, he is in danger of falling back into 
the simpler, emotional, mode of thinking; his 
arguments may be rational, but he merely uses them 
for rationalizing his fantasies. Modern philoso- 
phers may differ widely in their views; their -isyns 
are most ingenious, their arguments very forceful, 
and their style highly elegant—but as long as they 
remain epistemologists, they all say the same thing, 
however different the words they use for saying it. 
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The Birth of Pure Reason 


power of the Earth 


ways entertained the hope 

of giving us a history of 
the origin and development of 
the human consciousness. No 
sooner had Darwin shown that 
natural law controlled the origin 
of species than Tylor boldly 
claimed the right to show that 
law governed also the develop- 
ment of mind. Nothing that 
Tylor himself could do so at- 
tracted the attention of the age 
as Frazer's theory of the three 
stages of mental development— 
the magical, the religious, and 
the scientific—through which hu- 
manity passes. This scheme 
delighted our fathers, but now 


Ay has al- 


begins to look empty and arbit- | 


rary. It is unhistorical. It fits no 
contemporary society. And 
Frazer never managed to dis- 
tinguish clearly between biological 
evolution and social inheritance. 

Marx had a very different 
approach. He distinguished man 
from the other animals by the 
fact of production. The animals 
merely appropriate their means 
of subsistence, man produces it; 
and in doing so he enters into 
social relations which provide 
the basis for the emergence in 
due course of the distinctively 
human capacities of speech and 
thought. This is the seed from 
which the whole of human 
consciousness grows. Primitive 
man distinguishes neither himself 
from his group nor his group 


An important new book by 
George Thomson 


interprets 
Greek history in Marxist terms 


from Nature. His consciousness 
is qualitative, concrete, practical, 
subjective. Nor could it ever 
become quantiictive, abstract, 
theoretical, objective did not 
human society itself develop. 
Man interprets Nature through 
his social consc ousness. The 
framework of mind, 
categories of his thinking, 
which he accepts, rejects, i 
prets, organizes the flood of 
sense impressions ever assailing 
him from outside, reflect his 
stage of socia' development. If 
he becomes conscious of himself 
as an individu. |, it is because the 
old bonds u: ing him to his 
clan have en broken and 
because appr: iation, once col- 
lective, has ome individual. 
If he separites society from 
Nature, it is hecause technical 
advances have given him in- 
creased mas! over Nature and 
made possib| he emergence of 
a leisured cla If he can think 
of Nature as i.< domain of law, 
it is because «cial progress has 
produced the «le of law. If he 
develops new powers of abstract 
thought, it is »ecause a society 
which produced only use-values, 
which are qualitative and con- 
crete and subjective, has passed 
over into a society producing 
exchange-values, which are quan- 
titative, abstract, and objective. 


Origin of Tragedy 


Such, in so fas as ] can express 
it in a few words, was Marx’s 
approach. It is in order to 
apply this approach to the inter- 
pretation of the cultural achieve- 
ment of Greece that George 
Thomson has written his famous 
books. His 4:schylus and Athens 
related the origin of tragedy to 
the dissolution of tribal society 
occasioned by the rise of com- 
modity production; and the ne- 
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Kronos the father comes into prominence 
when patriarchy becomes 


cessity of going far back into the 
past to establish the survival of 
tribalism in the Athens of Aéschy- 
lus gave us the first example of 
these books in which archeology, 
anthropology, and _ prehistory 
generally are called in to aid the 
interpretation of the art products 
of a sophisticated society: The 
approach proved so fertile that, 
though Aschylus and Athens 
was a bulky book, Professor 
Thomson decided that only a 
series of books could enable him 
to treat the topics suggested by 
it and either left on one side or 
insufficiently developed. Hence 
his next book, The Prehistoric 
A-gean, which dealt with the 
Bronze Age and Homer, was the 
first of the series of Studies in 
Ancient Greek Society. The 
second volume, The First Philoso- 
phers (Lawrence & Wishart, 
27s 6d), brings us down to the 
Iron Age and the philosophers. 
As we have now learned to 
expect, although the intention is 
to explain ‘the originality of 
Greek thought in the sixth and 
fifth centuries, we get there only 
at the end of a long journey. 
The book, which is extremely 
well organized, falls into five 
parts: The Tribal World, The 
Oriental Despotism, From Baby- 
lon to Miletos, The New Re- 
publics, and Pure Reason. Every 
one of these great subjects is 
treated with freshness and power. 
The author keeps before his 
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mind the history of the whole of 
the Near East, and is fertile in 
happy contrasts or parallels be- 
tween Greece and Babylonia, 
Egypt, the Hittites, Phoenicia 
and Palestine. welcome 
novelty, holding out promise of 
fuller treatment in the third 
volume, is a fine chapter on 
China, which proves to be no 
idle ornament but an essential 
part of the argument. Other 
topics the treatment of which 
impressed me for one reason or 
another were the function of the 
ideology of the oriental kingship, 
the calendar, the origin of Greek 
rhetoric, the Spartan constitution, 
the reform of Kleisthenes. 


But the argument which gives 
its title to the book, and which 
is never lost sight of, concerns 
the emergence of the concept of 
pure reason with the Greek 
philosophers of the sixth and fifth 
centuries pc, particularly Par- 
menides. The origin of rational 
thinking among the Greeks has 
for a generation been a matter of 
dispute. Burnet, whom the 
majority are content to follow, 
attempts no explanation. For 
him it just was a fact that the 
Greeks were supremely gifted 
with reason and not surprising 
therefore that pure reason sprang 
fully armed into existence among 
them like Athena from the head 
of Zeus. Cornford, on the other 
hand, found the roots of Milesian 
philosophical speculation in tribal 
cosmology. In particular he 
showed that the cosmological 
myth connected with the New 
Year ritual widespread in the 
Near East and embodied in the 
Enuma elish, survived not only in 
the Theogony of Hesiod but in 
the fragmentary remains of the 
Milesian philosophers. Thomson 
supports Cornford, but goes far 
beyond him in showing how, in 
the entirely novel circumstances 
of Greek society, the ancient 
tribal myth became transformed 
into a rational attempt at ex- 
planation of the nature of the 
universe. His extensive survey of 
ancient society is justified. It is 
necessary in order to establish 
the startling novelty in history of 
these slave-owning democracies, 
based on commodity production 
facilitated by the invention of the 
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coinage. Only the reader capable 
of weighing patiently the great 
mass of evidence here brought 
together can deny or accept the 
conclusion, so candidly and cau- 
tiously argued, that the novel 


mode of consciousness was the 
product of the novel form of 
society. 

The Firs. Philosophers is a 
masterly book destined, in my 
opinion, to °xert great influence, 


and that not only in the English- 
speaking world. It is not easy 
reading. 1! subject is not easy, 
and no necessary part of the 
argument is burked because it 


may prove thorny and difficult. 
The documentation is extensive 
and some acquaintance with the 
evidence is necessary for full 
understanding. But the book is 
carefully written, lucid and charm- 
ing wherever the subject permits, 
and informed throughout by a 
humanity and enthusiasm without 
which, indeed, no one could 
handle acceptably its tremendous 
theme. The publishers too seem 
to have felt the importance of 
the work. The book is well 
produced and the difficult text 
is almost as free of printing errors 
as if it were the Bible. 


Rapid Reviews 


| “ICTION | 


THE SAND OF 
SHIRAH A, by Kenneth 
Lamott .millan, 11s 6d). A 


quiet Japan se resort is occupied 
each yea: *y the foreign mission- 


aries. This species of man is 
observed \. .h a naturalist’s de- 
tachment. ‘ Family after family 
were strea. 1g to the beach as if 
they were © igregating for morn- 
ing servic: . cheerfully prolific, 
gregariou bit shabby’. But 
the comp. icc nt nest has to receive 
two cuc o s—the loose-living 


Kirby co... Paul Thatcher, who 
is anothe: Gentile, and Mr Fujii, 
the stuccni-shop-keeper, com- 
ment in ‘.e'r different ways on 
this anti.ne.'s between religious 
law and iceace. 

There s some good hitting 
against Puchman and his less 
sleek Bibie->rethren, the cres- 
cendo of Aunt Hannah’s crazy 
salvationisn constituting a small 
masterpiece of comedy. It is a 
virtue of te novel that one is 
Stimula':d ‘o continue reading 
betweer toe lines—this strange 
encour ‘<r between East and West, 
two decadents, yet one having 
the cheek to assert that he brings 
health. 

Huge numbers of missionaries 
differ vastly for the better from 
Mr Lamott’s creations; to some 
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extent he shows a young man’s 
cruel superficiality of satire. This 
can be said but also that our late 
civilization’s vested interest in 
ego-assured piety needs a shaking 
from more than one young man. 


THE TYRANTS, by Richard B. 
Thomsen (Bodley Head, 12s 6d), 
is a saga of the Faroe Islands in 
the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, translated 
from the Danish. 

Though heavily dramatic in 
style and without humour or 
depth of characterization, it gives 
an evidently authentic sketch of 
the hard, greedy peasants and 
their narrow, passionate lives. So 
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tightly is the narrative packed 
with action, covering some fifty 
years, that it contains enough 
material for three or four novels; 
and the general effect is of a 
compressed history, albeit a hum- 
anized history, rather than of a 
fully developed romance. It is 
readable, but it might have been 
more moving if the author had 
focused more sharply on a 
smaller field. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES, by 
Robert Kee (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 12s 6d). This portrait of 
our world in ten years time is a 
more frightening turn of the 
screw than in any previous 
Orwell-Huxley horror chamber. 
It frightens because it so nearly 
resembles us, with petrol-fumed 
Streets and social atmospheres 
where any free growth of mind 
has almost withered away. We 
are led to believe that IGRAMP— 
this ogre-ish agency to deal with 
maladjusted persons—could really 
come about. 

But Mr Kee is no negative 
apocalyptist. He has clearly 
meditated for long on the essential 
drama of our age, and he dares 
to portray the protagonists of 
humanity. The episode of the 
squadron leader turned pavement 
bookseller is positively Chester- 
tonian. Nevertheless, in a laud- 
able fear of facile optimism, he 
has probably brewed his plot a 
taste too bitter. More import- 
antly, it must be asserted that no 
connoisseur of the novel should 
miss the book. It gives that rare 
thrill of seeing the rising of a 
new star. As L. A. G. Strong put 
it after The Impossible Shore: 
“Mr Kee might become a great 
novelist, he has all the signs’. 


These signs include a_ great 
cleverness in idea and word, 
great senses of humour and 


beauty, and all held in a fine 
restraint. 


BOTANY 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS, 
by John Hutchinson (Penguin 
Books, 2 vols, 5s each). What's 
in a name? A great deal if you 
take a country walk and know 


how to distinguish the various 
wild flowers and grasses. These 
two volumes include the whole 
of the author's Common More 
Common and Uncommon Wild 
Flowers issued separately as Peli- 
cans during the !ast few years. 
Some two hundred new drawings 
and descriptions have been added, 
bringing the total of wild flowers 
systematically arranged to eight 
hundred. 

No better companion could be 
found for the ramb ier, and it might 
profitably be svoplemented by 
the author's volume on grasses, 
also in the Pelica: series. These 
books are amaziig value. In 
more than one s_nse they suit 
the walker’s pocket. 


PHILOSOPHY | 


HUMANIS — IN PRACTICE 
(Watts, 7s 6c The author of 
this work, | M. Roshwald 
of the Hebr University of 
Jerusalem, has _ roduced a useful 


essay remarkab'v free from the 
laboured style 2nd philosophicaj 
jargon that all toc often character- 
izes studies oi this kind. Its 
sub-title, ‘A ‘lue-Print for a 


Better Wor. reminds the 
reader that manism is not 
just an arm. wir attitude to 
fundamental « ... stions, but some- 
thing positive sich should pro- 
duce results nm -isurable in terms 


of human happ “ess. 

Dr Roshwald is aware that 
Utopias are not only rare but 
suspect nowadays, yet is courage- 
ous enough to draw his own 
picture of what might be if 
men’s minds were free from the 
stranglehold of ignorance and 
fear. He writes, ‘the need to 
bridge the gap between the real 
and the ideal will be kept in 
mind’ but that ‘the ideal will 
not be dropped because of 
seeming unfeasibility’. Recent 
history and often personal ex- 
perience in a suffering and angry 
world has shocked so many 
sensitive minds into pessimism 
and even despair. This essay 
suggests that negativeness which 
so often accompanies pessimism 
is in itself a kind of action—un- 
active action, and that a barren 


scepticism simply gets one no- 
where, whatever its causes. 

Numerous problems—those of 
ethics, politics, sociology, eco- 
nomics, psychology—are ranged 
over, though with the timely 
warning that in so brief a treat- 
ment there must be some simplifi- 
cation, even over-simplification. 
The chapter entitled ‘ Positive 
Personal Values ’ may be singled 
out for special reference as in it 
are sketched most of the searching 
questions asked of humanists and 
which humanists are very properly 
asking themselves. It has, too, 
some very thoughtful answers. 

If humanist ideals demand the 
development of human faculties 
as the source of positive human 
enjoyment, then provision of 
adequate opportunities to do so 
is entailed. Hence the necessary 
concern of humanism and human- 
ists with society and social justice 
as well as with men’s endless 
mental quest. 

Not everyone will agree with 
Dr Roshwald’s social plans, but 
it would be difficult not to be 
stimulated by what he says if 
the book is read with the same 
sincerity as its author displays. 
This is a thoughtful and worth- 
while study and very readable. 


RELIGION 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA, 
by Cardinal J. H. Newman 
(Everyman edition, Dent, 6s). 
THE MYSTICAL ROSE: 
THOUGHTS ON OUR 
BLESSED LADY, from the 
writings of Cardinal J. H. 
Newman (Browne & Nolan, 
Dublin, 8s). Ninety years ago an 
Anglican vicar made his sub- 
mission to Rome and subse- 
quently described the interior 
struggle that led him to take this 
step. It is not easy today to 
realize the shock that such a 
comparatively minor happening 
sent through the whole country. 
The convert was a leader of the 
Oxford Movement, which was 
then a revolutionary force within 
the Church of England. He was 
destined to become a Cardinal 
and to contribute more, perhaps, 
than any other single writer to 
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the revival of the intellectual 
prestige of the Roman Catholic 
Church. To those outside either 
communion the exquisite torment 
and scruples which held Newman 
back from the final step make 
puzzling reading. He had a 
brilliant intellect, but it moved 
in a bygone age. He knew 
everything about the Fathers of 


the Church and nothing about 
the modern world. 

No one today can doubt that 
he was passionately sincere, but 
he was credulous enough to 
believe in the liquefaction of the 
blood of St Januarius and in the 
authenticity of the Holy House of 
Loreto—supposed to be the house 
of the Holy Family of Nazareth 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


transported by angels to Italy in 
the thirteenth century. He also 
accepted the dogma of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary, 
although this has only recently 
become binding. His Mariolatry 
constituted one of the chief 
difficulties for those Anglicans 
hesitating to take the same path 
to Rome. 


Composers and Conductors 


HOSE who took from the 

air the three concerts 

broadcast during the Chel- 
tenham Festival of Contemporary 
British Music in July will have 
been able to form a fairly ade- 
quate opinion of what went on 
there. They will have missed 
Humphrey Searle’s new Second 
Piano Concerto, one of the most 
stirring events, and also some of 
the less arresting items such as 
Brian Easdale’s Piano Concerto 
which just tickled the ear and no 
more. But they will have heard 
Gerald Finzi’s Cello Concerto, 
one of the most impressive of the 
new works and something that 
stays firmly in the memory. 


Contemporary Tang 

This work by a composer who 
has never set out to capture the 
popular vote was received with 
an almost tangible affection and 
an almost audible relief. After- 
wards one heard other people 
complain that in a festival of 
contemporary music it lacked the 
contemporary tang. These mem- 
bers of the audience appeared to 
hold the strange and surely un- 
tenable opinion that to be con- 
temporary you must be what they 
call modern. Certainly Finzi’s 
beautifully rounded periods, his 
sensitive melodic outlines, his 
unobtrusive, compliant rhythmic 
designs, took our thoughts in a 
direction different from that in 
which the combative, modernistic 


music. shifted, shunted, and 
hustles us along. Finzi’s music 
never battered us but it did 
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persuade to go along with it. 
And since this most agreeable 
Cello Conc:rto has been written 
by a living © mposer I am content 
to call it co: temporary. 

Humphr.  Searle’s Piano Con- 
certo No. - entertained us with 
seemingly n.ore urgent, certainly 


more immediately insistent, mat- 
ters. Episodic and loosely built, 
more muscle and bone than flesh 
and blood, this harsh music came 
at one like a sledge-hammer. But 
though on. was hurt by such a 


buffeting o licked one’s wounds 
and rather — ryly said that it had 
all been wh while. Which was 
true; Se: has a very active 
mind and . thing he writes lacks 


this work he con- 
ylo instrument with 
rich concentration 


interest. 
trasted th 
a particular 


of brass; «id since the hall in 
Cheltenha™ is acoustically both 
hot and b.rc this type of scoring 


glittered axc glared at times al- 
most unbe.r bly. Nothing could 
stand up to such a terrific impact, 
and although Clive Lythgoe, that 
versatile and gifted young pianist, 
did all that was humanly possible 
the gam is lost from the start. 
Thus we card a distorted version 
of the new work and could not 
truly judge it. We must await a 
performance where the music is 
marshalled in better perspective 
before assessing its quality. 
Somewhere between these two 
concertos in point of style there 
came the orchestral suite fash- 


ioned and in part newly written 
by Lennox Berkeley from the 
third act of his opera Nelson. Here 
there was nothing but what was 
instantly attractive in this highly 
successful transposition from the 
opera house to the concert hall. 
The composer, wisely I think, has 
altered the order of events, 
starting with the music which in 
the opera is connected with the 
sailing of the Victory from Ports- 
mouth, then taking in music that 
deals with the death scene in the 
cockpit, and from that turning 
back to previous episodes in 
Portsmouth. Dramatically ques- 
tionable, this procedure is music- 
ally right, giving the suite a 
satisfactory design and a sense of 
climax and achievement. 


Box Office 

All of these works were ad- 
mirably played by the Hallé 
Orchestra and each was in charge 
of a professional conductor. That 
was all to the good. * Conducted 
by the composer ° is a legend that 
has, I believe, box-office value. 
Too often the outcome is lament- 
able. Charles Munch in his 
recent little book of random 
jottings called J Am a Conductor 
(Oxford Univefsity Press, 16s 6d), 
says that, of course, a composer's 
presence at rehearsals is useful. 
He then goes on to say that if he 
‘has a thorough knowledge of 
conducting, perhaps the com- 
poser can best realize the in- 
tentions of the work’. That is 
an infinite ‘ if’ and a portentous 
* perhaps 


ON THE AIR 


PARLIAMENT AND THE BAN 


Or 


HERE has been a good 
deal of heated newspaper 
comment on the so-called 
fourteen day rule banning party 
talks on the air within a fortnight 
of any topic coming before 
Parliament. As such expression 
is allowed in the Press, it is all 
the more difficult to understand. 
Radio reaches more people, it is 
true, but the distinction between 
air comment and fair comment 
(in the Press), I fancy, arose out 
of war-time necessities. The 
State has to keep a‘ tighter hold 
on radio because radio can 
influence morale both within and 
beyond its own frontiers. It is a 
military weapon of the first 
importance. But we are not at 
war. The sensible thing to do is 
to let both sides have their: say 
and let listeners judge for them- 
selves. 

It is odd, though, that the 
subject of the ban itself has not 
been ‘ aired” yet except for a 
passing reference in a programme 
called * The Point of Parliament ’ 
broadcast on August 12 (Home). 
This was a discussion between 
Mr Tom Driberg and Mr 
Christopher Hollis on the status 
of the individual member. Of 
the ban Mr Driberg said it was 
‘both monstrous and futile’; it 
did not have the support of 
either party as a whole but only 
of the party leaders; and both 
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he and Mr Hollis had no doubt 
it would be rescinded when 
Parliament reassembles. 

During the ciscussion -itself, 
which ranged ove: the whole field 
of party politics, its theory and 
practice, Mr Lriberg quoted 
Burke on the dut es of a member 
of Parliament, \ho was more 
than a delegate. Burke also wrote: 
‘Party divisions, whether on the 
whole operating for good or evil, 
are things ins«parable from free 
government’. 


From Logic t Politics 

Bertrand continues his 
reminiscences nd reflections in 
‘Then and ‘ow’, originally 
broadéast in General Overseas 
Service. The ‘ourth talk of the 
series, ‘ From i ogic to Politics ’ 
(Home, Aug. ~5), described his 
growing interest in social prob- 
lems. The I World War jolted 
him out of ‘is absorption in 
mathematica! gic and made him 
a pacifist. Then came World War 
Il. Unlike sure others, he was 
not swept off his feet—to repent at 
leisure—by revolution in 
Russia. Visiti:.: that country in 
1920, he was in fact ‘appalled’ by 
the hatred, force, and despotic 
power on which the régime 
rested. Since he first gave this 
talk last winter we have had 
the Big Thaw, but it is doubtfui 
whether his verdict would be 


TALKS TO COME 


R. M. Hare 
on 
* Ethics and Politics’ 
(Two Talks) 
* My Responsibility Under 
Orders’ (Third, Sept. 25) 


‘My Country's Claim 
Upon Me’ (Third, Sept. 30) 


different today. By a coincidence 
* The Investigator’ (Home, Aug. 
24)—a ‘cartoon in sound’ satiri- 
zing McCarthyism the night be- 
fore—lent piquancy to Russell's 
remarks. 

If Russia had too much govern- 
ment, China (which he visited 
about the same time) had too 
little. But the new China he 
even then (1921) saw dominating 
the world along with Russia and 
America would not, he feared, 
possess the merits of the old. 

Intransigent, a difficult man 
to please, Bertrand Russell has 
all his life, according to him, 
been a lonely man. Much as he 
longs for shared experience, he is, 
he confessed, too sceptical by 
nature to enter wholeheartedly 
into the facile enthusiasms of 
other men. Since 1939, however, 
he has come to agree more and 
more with his compatriots on 
important issues. In spite of 
everything there was room for 
‘cautious hope’: the very mag- 
nitude of the peril in which we 
stood might, he thought, ‘frighten 
the world into common sense’. A 
memorable talk. 


Some of the well-known speakers and a Member of Parliament in Television’s political programme, ‘In the News’ 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


The Beliefs 


Sirn,—Dr Saw takes as her 
premiss lifelong evidence that 
what has been wrought into her 
emotional and thinking life (the 
distinction is her’s) by early 
training is true. There is a 
necessary connection between her 
emotional and thinking life and 
what is true, for her. Assuming 
that the position she outlines is 
in fact a natural development 
from that early training, it would 
seem she takes a _ pragmatic 
sanction as her guide. It works. 
That, of course, was not the 
foundation of her belief. She 
merely encountered nothing in 
her experience or lifelong evidence 
to dislodge it. 

From that premiss she wants 
to argue that Christians give the 
most intellectually satisfying ac- 
count of human beings. Those 
who do not share her belief are 
either deficient in intellect or in 
its satisfaction. 

In fairness to Dr Saw, we must 
grant her awareness that what 
she finds so intellectually satisfying 
is not so found by many other 
people. She gives some carefully 
selected instances why her po- 
sition is more satisfying, instances 
not universally applicable in time 
and place and whose interpre- 
tation is questionable. 

I am not a professional philos- 
opher. I have, however, had the 
experience of jettisoning many 
beliefs I formerly thought essential 
to my well-being. I found | 
worked as well if not better 
without them. Perhaps Dr Saw 
might take to heart the humble 
Suggestion of an amateur that she 
reconsider in greater detail whe- 
ther the satisfactions, intellectual 
or otherwise, she gains in life are 
really so integrally dependent 
upon the beliefs derived from her 
early training as she imagines. 

Finally, there may of course be 
as many * Beliefs of a Christian ° 
as there are Christians, judging 
by current usage of the term. 
Dr Saw’s beliefs are those of a 
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of a Christian 


Modernist undcceptable to the 
still mnumevically considerable 
* traditiona! Christians.—Leso F. 
DesmMonb, Cuildford, Surrey. 


Ruth Lydia Shaw would 


have done better to keep to 
Pascal: for, after all, her argu- 
ment is an -ppeal, or suggestion, 
rather th reasoning—we are 
asked to renforce moral beliefs 
with religi is ones which have 
helped he ... All I can do 
(she says to ask people to’ 
test... by own experience . 
O taste d see, the heart's 
reasons wi.<o the mind’s reasons 
fail. 

That is perfectly true and 
honest v: for her: but she 
cannot ex; -‘ to get it across to 
others by asoning. To take 


two examp... of this difficulty: 


first, her se of ‘God’ is as a 
postulate—God is eternal and 
infinite bec use the spatio-tem- 


poral universe does not exhaust 
reality, anc so there are other 


objects God’s knowledge. 
What is t . God? He who, by 
definition nost, knows what 
lies beyor pace and time—i.e. 
she postu/ He is that and finds 
it works. 

Second she cannot under- 
stand hx ‘leopatra and Na- 
poleon cols entirely go out of 
existence. Y. hy not? Because of 
their grec t nportance, whether 
we get th t from such history as 
we can trust, or from Shakespeare 


and Bernard Shaw and Thomas 
Hardy. T we we find that they 
were importaat for us because of 
their mastery of circumstances 


and of off -r persons, or their 
loves ar 2s, and so on. What 
of all wre we to suppose 
justifies existence in another 
world ? e will be no such 
there of bodily 
beauty, o: cruelty, or guns. 
Every human being, we are 


told, is a child of God; and as 
such equa! in the sight of God, 
and for every other man an end 


in himself. Equal . . . for God and 
for all other men, that is a noble 
thought indeed: but where goes 
all the importance of Cleopatra 
and the circumstances that made 
her important? She has no more 
right to an after-life than the 
billions and billions of other 
human souls. They will all be 
there, all equal, however they 
have used this life. For if Cleo- 
patra was self-indulgent and St 
Francis self-forgetting and Napo- 
leon ambitious or whatever it is, 
they were that because of the en- 
dowment of will and character 
with which they came into the 
world. 

If | am to meet Cleopatra as a 
simple soul without human body 
or earthly circumstance, then I 
shall expect to meet similarly all 
the other myriads of children of 
God, from the Neanderthal man 
to Hitler, all without temporal 
importance or variety as we know 
it—and it will be inexpressibly 
dull, won't it? Unless, of course, 
we postulate that it will be 
‘ different” somehow.—V. W. 
RicHarps, Tadworth, Surrey. 


Censorship in Ireland 

Sir,—In your August issue are 
one or two references to the 
censorship obtaining in the Re- 
public of Ireland. Although I do 
not favour this censorship, | 
think, nevertheless, that in criti- 
cizing it we should endeavour to 
retain a sense of proportion. 
Within the last month I have seen 
for sale in the Dublin bookshops 
Blanchard’s The Irish and Catholic 


Power and his Freedom and 
Cathelic Power, O'Brien’s The 
Vanishing Irish, Borrow’s The 


Bible in Spain, and McCarthy’s 
Priests and People in Ireland. 
Furthermore, the censorship acts 
apply only to the sale, distri- 
bution, and importation as mer- 
chandise of literature and not to 
its importation as personal lug- 
gage or to its possession. If, for 
example, I resided in the Republic 
and had in my private library a 
work (not illegally imported) 
advocating contraception, there 
is no law under which I could be 
compelled to surrender it to the 
authorities or under which a 
policeman could enter my dwelling 
and impound it. “This is hardly 


= 
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censorship as it would be under- 
stood east of the Iron Curtain. 
Indeed, like so many things in 
this tolerant, easy going country, 
most foreigners, whether east or 
west of the Curtain, would regard 
the Irish so-called censorship as 
farcical in its lack of rigour.— 
PATRICK HARDING, Whitehouse, 
Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. 


Equal Incomes 

Sir,—Systems of political ideal- 
isms, like the corresponding 
spiritual ones, are so far removed 
from surrounding reality that it 
is difficult to pierce the armour- 
plate of imaginary concepts and 
show that they are little more 
than wishful-thinking. Such a 
scheme was displayed to us by 
Mr Moyse’s letter in Literary 
Guide for August, when he 
exposed his longing for a money- 
less State—in this overcrowded 
and probably over-industrialized 
land. 

The catch-phrase * Production 
for Consumption and not for 
Profit ’, like the Socialist dogma 
that men will work better for the 
State than for private ownership, 
is just dangerous illusion. For 
all but a tiny few, personal 
incentive and private ownership 
which money affords is the only 
known basis which is likely to 
call forth industrial effort. 

The imaginary condition that 
we could wander into a theatre 
without payment, find someone 
there willing to amuse us without 
reward, stroll to a farm and find 
milk, butter, and cheese there for 
the taking, or elsewhere find 
clothing and shoes suitable to our 
individual fancies ready for the 
asking (or, for that matter, find 
Literary Guide sent without need 
for a subscription), is, may I 
most respectfully suggest, just 
misty fancy. The surplus in the 
shops, says the writer, would be 
disposed of after the public need 
had been satisfied. Why shops if 
there is nothing to ‘sell’ and 
who determines when there is a 
surplus in an ‘ overcrowded land ’. 
Without food from abroad gained 
by trade we should soon be 
hungry, but I suppose in this 
scheme the foreigner will sail to 
our ports in costless ships and 
deposit free food on the quays 


“to be taken away’. Who is 
going to ensure that the tasks 
allotted to human beings are 
fulfilled? A good deal of the 
economic confusion around us 
today is due to the weakening of 
monetary discipline consequent 
upon socialist dream schemes.— 
V. H. Hawkes, Radlett. 


Not in Our Stars 

Sm,—In the July issue the 
* Personally Speaking’ of Hector 
Hawton was most interesting and 
amusing, and it 3; hoped it was 
seen by a few Roman Catholics 
as well as present admirers of the 
Archbishop of C.nterbury. We 
cannot forget the advice to stop 
the rain! 

The item * Not in Our Stars’ 
was also interesting and again 
forces one to wonder why so 
many ‘ correspondents ’ consider 
not only the date but the time 
of our births is important when 
the fact is th circumstances of 
the conceptio:, >f our births, and 
the fortunes the prospective 
mother, are of te rea/ importance. 
After all, the ‘ate and time of 
birth is often due to an accident 
(very often cai concealed).— 
B. R. cKey, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 


Ghost Hunter- 

Sir,—Apro} of Mr D. H. 
Cook’s obser\:tions on the in- 
ability of extra-scnsory percipients 
to make a fortune, your readers 
may like to .e reminded of 
Anatole Franc’s picture of a 
supernaturally inspired prophetess 
in Le Mannequin d’Osier. The 
prophetess sits in a trance and 
answers questions about the Pope's 
health and contemporary political 


questions. An inconsiderate 
visitor asks her: * What is the 
logarithm of 9?° She answers 
never a word. The visitor then 
asks: * How is it that St Rade- 
gonde (one of her reputed * con- 
trols") doesn’t know the loga- 
rithm of 9? It is incredible!’ 
And the retired colonels, priests 
and other interested parties, who 
hope to exploit the prophetess to 
stem the flood of subversive ideas, 
have long faces. 

Somebody might try a hard 
mathematical problem on one of 
our ESP champions.—ARCHIBALD 
ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


The Marxist Outlook 
Sirn,—Wouldn’t it be much 
more fun to procure a more 
subtle sponsor of Russian Com- 
munism than either Mr Maurice 
Cornforth or Mr _ Archibald 
Robertson, and to employ a 
more effective means of reply 
than the publication of a few 
letters. in your correspondence 
columns? For the first role I 
would suggest such a well-known 
champion of the People’s De- 
mocracies as Mr D. N. Pritt, QC, 
and for the second invite the 
contribution of an equally well- 
known liberal ‘reptile’ such as 
Don Salvador de Madariaga.— 
H. E. W. Gay, Sandwich, Kent. 


(This correspondence must now 
close.—Eb.] 


The Greenlandic Tongue 
Sir,—May an ignorant reader 
of Geoffrey Williamson’s * Books 
for Eskimos’ ask: What is the 
* Greenlandic tongue and when 
did it acquire a written form?— 
E. L. Kennaway, London, SW3. 


SEPTEMBER SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 


(1) J. H. Macgregor, London, SWI 


(2) Dr G. Bewley, Dublin 


(3) W. J. Cooper, Wolverhampton 


Each receives a book token. 
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GREATEST INVENTION | He Shocked Voltaire 
SINCE THE ALPHABET | 


Gives the RIGHT word at a glance ! 
EASY—QUICK—SURE 


This absolutely new and 
wonderfully simple Idea 
and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aii to 
quick thinking ever de vised 
It gives the word you want 
—when you want It 
puts words and ideas at 
your finger-tips, lt pro- 
vides brilliant word power. 
New ideas spring to your 
mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but 


by JOHN GILMOUR 


T is a fortunate collector of humanist classics 
who has on his shelves even one volume relating 
to the Abbé Meslier; yet he was one of the most 
extraordinary—and indirectly one of the most 
influential—figures in the recent history of free 


| thought. Today there is no easily available printing 


of the Testament that shocked Voltaire, and accounts 


| of his life are buried in publications that are difficult 
| to obtain. 


| Champagne; 


Jean Meslier was born in the village of Mazerny 
in the Ardennes in 1664. At the age of twenty-five 
he was appointed curé of two churches in the 
neighbouring villages of Etrépigny and Balaives in 
here he remained until his death in 
1729. During the last twenty years of his ministry 
he had violent quarrels with the local Lord of the 
Manor and with his Archbishop—quarrels which 
showed Meslier as a passionate fighter against the 
social injustices of his day, but which in no way 
prepared his parishioners for the astonishing dis- 
covery made when he had been finally laid to rest 
in the sacristy at Etrépigny. Soon after his death 
there came to light three signed manuscript copies 
of a 366-page document on which, unknown to 
anyone, he had been working during his last years 
and which has ‘since come to be known as the 


| Abbé Meslier’s Testament. 


Of this document, J. M. Robertson has written: 
“Some men before him had impugned miracles, 
some the gospels, some dogma, some the conception 
of deity, some the tyranny of kings. He impugns 
all’. This obscure parish priest who, although at 


| odds with his superiors, was outwardly of un- 


simply marvellous hart: 
It provides a remarkable 
7 list of words that many 
people use for makin» their 
UNEDUCATED) * letters, talks, or any use 
they make of words. nore | 
forceful and ir ring, 
sparkling. 
Gilbert Frankau, the Famous Author, said“... seems to me itely 
useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely iny ible, 
while to the professional, like myself, it is the best adjunct th have 
so far discovered. Henceforward, it is not going to leave m esk” 
Send 2}d. stamp TODAY for a specimen of the Idea and Wor hart 
embodied in a descriptive . You will find its new and .mple 
principles as vital to your daily thinking and writing as breath 1» life 
PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO. L:.D 
(Dept. LG/HV2) MARPLE, Chess) re 
Louis Cazamian 
A HISTORY OF 
RENOWNED for his work in English liter. ‘ure, 
Professor Cazamian has never lost touch wi! : ‘hat 
of his own country. An intimate knowledge »i :wo 


great cultures enables him in this book to treat of | 
French literature with an eye for likenesses and | 


dissimilarities, and a developed sense of wha: is 
nationally original. His basic attempt is to t’.row 
light on a rich past by tracing its deve 
to the deeper psychology of a people seckirg to 
express itself. 


an 


S. met 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3° 


ment | 


is far and away the easiest of all shorthands to learn, to 
write, and to read; the reason is that it is written with the 
ordinary alphabet. This fast phonetic shorthand can be 
learnt in a matter of hours, instead of the months required 
for the older systems. For full particulars of the new 
edition of the Speedhand Manual and free trial lesson 
please write (enclosing stamp) to 

Tue CAMBRIDGE STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 

(Derr. LG1), 219, Roap, CAMBRIDGE 


AMD WORD CHART, 
BRAINY 
ERUDITE 
| “Sum YNTELLIGENT 
\ [a STERATE 
“PROFOUND 
SS ses | 
= 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
prize of a book token, 
The second and third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


opened will receive a 


value one guinea. 


CLUES 


ACROSS 


1 Hint an accusation against 
ve 

9 Model statement by Father 
Time 

10 Dull depot for martyrs 

11 The Assyrians’ gleamed 

12 Poor poet met sherry in 
confusion 

16 Done without a penny 

17 He might have upset the, 
Puritans! 

19 The torpidity of Proust 

21 Devoured with fury! 

22 Inclined plane for servitude 

24 Eject 

28 The plant in appeasement 

30 Declare in an inn 

31 I dropped a joke and suf- 
fered for it! 

33 Housed without bricks? 

34 Suitable penalty for ‘fidd- 
ling” 

37 A Turk and a knight come 
back for a meal 

38 Importer and exporter of 
ashes 

39 A stony entrance 


DOWN 


1 Curiosity of a usurer 
2 Not an amiable vehicle 
3 You men in midday are 
reality 
4 Ale for the accountant 
5 Curse! A box under the 
river! 
6 Double jump on the chess- 
board. See? 
7 This fable might make a fly 
irate 
8 Salt—perhaps in two senses 
13 Get bored with a poem 
14 Tangled phrase is angelic 
15 The time in 14 
18 No. 6 is Tarquin 
20 Up a backward crime had 
in the Vedas 
23 Beer load in a ship 
25 Poem beyond hearing 
26 Always in reverse 
27 Sheets are these of these 
29 Much about nothing in 
play 
31 Curtain might be hard up! 
32 Couch, as the golfer might 
35 Was the postscript 
stinging ? 


40 Reveals the failure of a 36 Wastes time in stupid 
record lessons 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘Literary Guide Cross- 
word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Thursday, October 13 
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blemished orthodoxy, had been secretly composing 
one of the most uncompromisingly atheistic ma 
festos ever written. Many times the beloved Ab! 
must have walked from Mass to the seclusion « 
his study and poured out, in his closely reasone« 
and tortuous prose, the conviction that his min 
trations at the Etrépigny altar were founded on « 
monstrous error—an error, moreover, that he 
regarded as the major cause of human misery. 

The three original manuscripts of the Testamen! 
are all lost, but the number of early copies that 
survive indicate its wide circulation in manuscript 
form after the Abbé’s death. Voltaire saw a copy 
some time in the 1740's, but the first printing of 
any part of the Testament took place early in 1762, 
when Voltaire himself edited an Extrait of the less 
violent portions of the manuscript, together with a 
short life of the author. 

This first edition of the Testament, of which only 
a few copies are known, was printed at Geneva as 
an octavo of sixty-four pages without a title or 
half-title. Collectors of Meslier can hardly hope to 
acquire such a rarity—nor, I fear, the equally 
scarce ‘Seconde Edition’ issued immediately 
afterwards—but with patience and luck, one or 


two of the several subsequent versions printed 
during the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
(many of them ordered to be destroyed) may come 
their way. A full list of these is given in Bengesco’s 
Bibliographie of Voltaire (Vol. 11, 1885); the most 
desirable, perhaps, is one of the four editions 
between 1772 and 1792 of d’Holbach’s version 
entitled Le Bon Sens ou Idées Naturelles. 

The first complete printing of the Testament, 
edited by R. C. D’Ablaing van Giessenberg, under 
the pseudonym ‘ Rudolf Charles’, was published 
in three volumes at Amsterdam between 1861 and 
1864, and those who wish to read in full the Abbé’s 
secret condemnation of the religion to which he 
outwardly conformed must search for * Rudolf 
Charles ’, as it is still the only text available. Since 
his day, however, several studies of Meslier and his 
influence on the French Encyclopedists have 
appeared, the most notable of which is Voltaire and 
Jean Meslier by A. R. Morehouse (Yale University 
Press, 1936), with a full bibliography. J. M. 
Robertson in his Short History of Freethought gives 
a brief account of Meslier, but there is surely room 
for an accessible English version of, at any rate, 
selections from the original Testament. 
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STOP PRESS 


DARWIN REVALUED 


What makes “Darwin Revalued”’ 
so absorbing is the light it throws 
on the personal traits, feelings and 
day-to-day life of a genius, and 
their interaction with his work . . . 
The observations on the relation- 
ship between Darwin’s hypochon- 
driaandhispowers of concentration, 
on his business acumen, and on the 
restraining influence of his wife’s 
religious faith are particularly 
interesting.’ —*Observer. 


‘An able evaluation. It pokes into 
every cranny and corner to unearth 
Darwin’s inner thoughts. . . . There 
is nothing ponderous about the 
book. There is humour to it as 
well as the serious side. Theology, 
philosophy, science—they all have 
their place. The Darwin maelstrom 
is here with all the excitement of 
its time and day.’—Aberdeen Press 
& Journal. 


CZECH TRAGEDY 


‘Mr Bolton’s narrative is both 
moving and surprisingly frank. Al- 
together an admirable book full of 
interest.’.— Manchester Guardian. 


‘A brilliant study . . . This book is 
a real contribution to the under- 
standing of European history. . . 
a first-class psychological study of 
three men.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


MORALITY FAIR 


* Social History is much more fun 
than the title suggests, and when it 
is disguised as a commentary on 
the ideas and habits of one’s grand- 
parents in relation to the fast and 
loose world of today, it is a sure 
seller. ‘Morality Fair’ is just 
such a comparison and it proves 
highly entertaining.’"—F v ening 
Chronicle. 


DARWIN REVALUED 
By Sir Arthur Keith 


New biographical material enables fresh light to be thrown on the 
complex personality of Charles Darwin, who made a fortune by skilfu 
investments while at the same time engaged on his epoch-making 
scientific work. Both the man himself and his contribution to science 
are revalued in this fascinating new study by Sir Arthur Keith, who 
lived close by Darwin's old house at Downe and had access to many 
private papers. 


25s. net 


CZECH TRAGEDY 


By Glorney Bolton 21s. net 


An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall of a country, based on 
the biographies of Thomas Masaryk and his son Jan, who with Eduard 
Benes planned to make Czechoslovakia the model democratic State. 
It, is superbly told by Glorney Bolton, who, as a war-time adviser to 
Jan Masaryk and Eduard Benes, was backstage during the last acts of 
this tragedy. 


MORALITY FAIR 


By Geoffrey Williamson Illus., 1§s. net 
A critical yet constructive review of a century of change. The many 
twists in mar ners, customs, and outlook which have manifested them- 
selves since the days of Victorian prudery are frankly discussed in this 
provocative and illuminating work, which may be said to have peculiar 
significance for all thoughtful people in our modern world. 


POOLS AND THE PUNTER 
By Huber: Phillips 


Do the foot! all pools require skill or are they a sheer gamble ? No 
one who stucies the conclusions here presented can possibly doubt that 
the football »ools are, in effect, lotteries. The author demonstrates 
with mather :tical certainty that there is no such thing as a reliable 
system and t!.at the exercise of skill or judgment plays no part in the 
determination of prizes. 


8s. 6d. net 
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